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WHAT'S HAPPENED 
IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


Congress began speeding up its work dur- 
ing the past week in an effort to dispose of 
all major legislation in time to adjourn 
before the national conventions in June. 


The tax bill designed to raise about 800 
million dollars in new revenue passed the 
House and was laid on the doorstep of the 
Senate. 

The House also passed the half billion dol- 
Jar naval appropriation bill practically with- 
out opposition which also was sent to the 
Senate. 


The most important action taken by the 
Senate during the week was passage of the 
so-called Robinson chain-store bill, still to be 
acted on by the House, and the Vandenberg 
resolution calling on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to furnish a list of all persons and 
corporations which received AAA benefits in 
excess of $10,000 and requesting the Tariff 
Commission for a report on corporations 
which have benefited by the protective tariff. 
The Vandenberg resolution does not require 
concurrence by the House. 


The President returned to Washington 
after a short visit to New York and resumed 
his semi-weekly conferences with the press. 
His activities were devoted largely to meet- 
ings with congressional leaders regarding 
pending legislation and with departmental 
heads regarding governmental problems. Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed satisfaction over the ac- 
tion of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, holding its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington in deciding to undertake a survey to 
determine the extent of unemployment in 
the country and how best the reemployment 
problem could be met, 


WHAT BUSINESS ASKS 

Recovery and unemployment were the 
principal topics of the Chamber’s meeting. 
Resolutions were adopted favoring Jess 
spending rather than increased taxes as the 
method of balancing the national budget and 
urging Jess governmental interference with 
business as the best means of promoting re- 
covery. (Trend of American Business, Page 
Sixteen.) 


The unemployment problem was discussed 
at one session of the Chamber’s convention 
by Commerce Secretary Roper, giving the 
government’s viewpoint as to how it might 
best be solved and by Lewis H. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
outlining the views of business. (Full text 
of addreses, Pages Fourteen and Fifteen.) 


Passage by the House of the naval appro- 
priation bill providing funds to bring the 
American navy to treaty strength, with prac- 
tically no opposition, was attributed by gov- 
ernment officials to increase in armaments 
throughout the world and the restlessness 
of peoples everywhere as pointed out by 
Secretary of State Hull in an address be- 
fore the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. (Pages One and Five.) 


COAL STRIKE AVERTED 

A labor crisis of first magnitude was 
averted during the week, temporarily at least, 
through government intervention. A strike 
was imminent in the anthracite coal industry 
on April 30 when the old wage contract was 
about to expire with operators resisting 
miners’ demands for a substantial increase 
in hourly wage rates. Assistant Labor Sec- 
retary McGrady induced the miners to re- 
frain from striking while negotiations were 
continued. (Page Eleven.) 


An appeal to the Senate Finance committee 
to recommend more taxes than the House 
voted in passing the revenue bill was made by 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau appearing as 
a witness at the opening of hearings on the 
measure. (Page Twenty-one.) 


Results of a survey of public opinion on 
current problems made by the National In- 
dustrial Confernce Board, just made public, 
show the views of the 4,000 editors on various 
policies of the New Deal. (“What the Press 
of the Nation Thinks About What the Gov- 
ernment is Doing,” Page Twelve.) 


As the time draws near for the national 
conventions leaders of both major parties 
are laying plans for the drafting of the plat- 
forms on which they will go before the coun- 
try. A “Platform of Progress” is proposed 
by David Lawrence in his article on Page 
Twenty-two. 
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Three Great Sea-Powers Race Ahead 
In Record Peace-Time Naval Programs 


AVIES of the principal sea powers are 
N building rapidly again. 

Limits on the size of fleets, established at 
Washington in 1922 and at London in 1930, 
come off next January 1. 

Japan today is pressing against those limits; 
the United States and Great Britain are striv- 
ing hard to reach them in an unprecedented 
volume of peace-time naval building. 

To keep abreast of the race, the American 
Congress this past week started to consider 
a $531,068,707 naval appropriation, the House 
quickly approving, and the British Parliament 
learned of plans to spend $396,336,200 on the 
British navy. Both were without peace-time 
precedent for size. 


RANKING OF BIG THREE 


How, then, do the three biggest navies stand 
in tonnage at this stage? 

The answer is provided by the pictogram at 
the top of the page, with figures as of April 
27, 1936. 

This shows: The British Empire first with 
1,388,184 tons of ships built and building; the 
United States next with 1,353,085 tons; Japan 
third with 866,654. 

Each of these navies was nearing its treaty 
limits, Japan barely 2,000 tons away, Great 
Britain and the United States each 70,000 tons 
short. At this point they approach the well- 
known 5-5-3 ratio of tonnage that formed the 
basis of treaty strength. Insistence by Japan 
on a 5-5-5 ratio is bringing termination of the 
naval agreements. 

But figures show that today’s navies do not 
tell the whole story of what has happened to 
sea power since January 1, 1919. 

The British Empire, as the pictogram out- 
lines, reduced its tonnage of ships built and 
building by 52 per cent as compared with Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, or from 2,891,758 tons 17 years 
ago to 1,388,184 tons today. 

The United States, in the same period, re- 


duced its navy from 2,056,276 tons built and 
building to 1,353,085, or by 34 per cent. 

Japan, instead of decreasing, actually in- 
creased her naval tonnage in the 17-year period 
from 642,801 tons to a present 866,654 tons— 
an increase of 35 per cent. 

The result is that the United States navy, on 
the basis of official figures, is far behind both 
Japan and Great. Britain in the number and 
tonnage of modern fighting craft. Almost all 
naval building in this country stopped in 1928, 
and has been revived only in the last two years. 

Thus the Japanese and the British each pos- 
sess six times the tonnage of modern destroyers 
possessed by the United States. The Japanese 
have 50 per cent more modern submarine ton- 
nage and a tonnage of underage cruisers ap- 
proximately as large. 

AMERICA BUILDING FASTEST 

At the moment the United States is found to 
be pushing ahead fastest with new building. 

Under construction for the navy of this 
country are three aircraft carriers, 12 cruis- 
ers, 52 destroyers and 13 submarines, involving 
a total new tonnage of 274,670 for eighty ships. 

Great Britain is building 50 ships for a total 
of 164,435 tons, while Japan has 35 ships under 
way involving 95,257 tons. 

None of these countries has built a capital 
ship, or dreadnaught, since the 1922 Washing- 
ton naval conference. However, at this time 
Great Britain is planning to construct two new 
first line fighters of the dreadnaught type as 
soon as the naval agreement expires at the end 
of this year. 

ON WITH THE RACE 

The United States is preparing to build two 
dreadnaughts of her own if Britain builds hers. 
Plans call for ships to cost $51,000,000 each. 
This country, too, is increasing enlisted person- 
nel of the navy to 100,000 from the present 
93,500 and of the Marine Corps to 17,000 from 
the present 16,000. 

What steps Japan intends to take to keep up 


in the procession is not revealed at this time. 

Insistence by Japan that she be permitted to 
build up to parity with Great Britain and the 
United States led to a scrapping of present 
naval limitation treaties. 

In the matter of naval expenditures the 
United States is far ahead of other nations. 
The bill now going through Congress calls for 
outlays of $531,068,707 compared with planned 
expenditures of $396,336,200 for the British 
navy and $169,000,000 for the Japanese navy. 

When the building now under way is com- 
pleted the three leading navies will look like 
this: 

Great United 
3ritain States 

Dreadnaughts ae 15 9 

Aircraft carriers 7 6 
38 


Japan 


Cruisers 
DORWTOVETS «.. 6000050 204 251 
Submarines 100 


PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR 


The above tabulation of fighting vessels 
covers those now built and building. It does 
not involve ships now in the paper stage and 
being appropriated for. 

Congress is authorizing $168,500,000 for new 
construction during the next fiscal year. In- 
volved will be 84 vessels of various types in- 
cluding 12 destroyers and 6 submarines. 

The British plan to build 38 new warships in 
the next year, including 5 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 
one aircraft carrie,r, 4 submarines and a vari- 
ety of smaller miscellaneous vessels. ‘ 

Japanese plans are undisclosed. 

But the British intend to lay down two 
35,000-ton dreadnaughts, and it is to keep 
abreast of that move that Congress is author- 
izing the President to start work on two Amer- 
ican dreadnaughts. 

Important additions to the air strength of the 
navies also is called for. 

(On page 5 will be found an article dealing 
with plans of world powers for rearming on 
land, in the air and on the sea.) 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


/ | \AX OUTLOOK: Chances are only 
about even that the Senate will join 
the House in approving the revolu- 

tion in corporate income tax system provided 

in the House bill. Such a swing of Senate 
sentiment toward President's plan for tax on 
undistributed earnings instead of straight 
tax on corporation income is due entirely to 
pressure from White House and desire to 
internal party conflict in campaign 
Real opposition to bill expected this 
Will make profound impression on 


avoid 
year. 

week. 
Senate. 


If passed, new bill means new problems for 
corporation managements on dividend poli- 
cies, borrowing policies, expansion policies, 
wage policies. Shift from straight tax on 
corporation income will be only the beginning 
of tax changes at January session of Con- 
gress. 

REVENUE AND TAXES 


New revenue, even if up to expectations, 
will be only sufficient to finance farm pro- 
gram previously financed by processing taxes, 
and soldiers’ bonus, leaving whole deficit 
problem of government untouched this ses- 
sion. Therefore White House would like to 
have Senate add new processing taxes now but 
opposition so strong the Administration 
likely to yield on this point. 

Trouble is wrapped up in Morgenthau’s es- 
timate of 1936 fiscal year deficit of nearly six 
billion dollars to be followed by 1937 fiscal 
year deficit of about two and a half billions. 
Time is approaching when government will 
either have to increase taxes thirty-three and 
a third per cent or cut spending by that 
amount—unless upturn in business automat- 
cally increases yield of present taxes. 

Talk of curtailing government spending is 
turning out to be Jitt/le more than an objective 
based on hope that unemployment will 
greatly disappear. 

President has definitely turned his face 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Tax Bill Progress: 
The House Approves 

The Administration’s tax bill sweeps to vic- 
tory through the House by a majority of 267 to 
93. It goes to the Senate, where committee 
hearings open, restricted, however, to taxing 
proposals sponsored by the Administration. 

Chief feature of the tax is an impost on un- 
distributed earnings of corporations, so gradu- 
ated as to give companies an incentive to pay 
out profits and bring them under the per- 
sonal income tax levy. large corporations keep- 
ing all their earnings would pay 42% per cent 
of them to the Government. Those passing out 
all profits in dividends would pay no tax. 

In course of adoption, two chief amendments 
are approved, one to insure the revenue desired 
(803 million dollars in the first year and 620 
million annually thereafter), and the other to 
give a measure of relief to corporations desiring 
to retire their debts. 

The first amendment is a provision requiring 
payment in 1937 of income taxes on dividends 
received in 1937 but earned in 1936. This is de- 
signed to prevent a year’s lag in the collection 
of revenue. 

The second amendment reduces from 22% per 
cent to 15 per cent the tax imposed on earnings 
used to defray indebtedness. 

Meanwhile, before Senate committee, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau insists that 
the House bill raises insufficient revenue, par- 
ticularly in the first year; advises a processing 
tax on farm products. 





Business and Government 


As Mutual Advisers 


Business chieftains gather at Washington to 
hear and express views on the state of the union. 
They meet as delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the Jnited States Chamber of Commerce. 

From Government officials they hear an elabo- 
ration of the point that responsibility belongs to 
industry for putting the unemployed to work. 
Secretary of Commerce Roper tells them that, 
as relief costs will come from business earnings, 





—Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE RED 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry W. Morgenthau, 
Jr., testifying before the Senate Finance Committee 
on the new tax bill, forecasts the record making 
peace time deficit of almost six billion dollars, a 
condition greatly influenced by the invalidation of 
the AAA and passage of the veterans’ bonus bill. 








so business should plan to abolish the need of 
relief. 

Specifically he urges reduction in prices as ef- 
ficiency increases, speeding the transfer of those 
displaced by machines to new fields of employ- 
ment, development of an effective housing pro- 
gram, preparation in advance of public works 
projects to be undertaken in depression times 
and encouragement of foreign trade. 

Replying, the Chamber's spokesmen take credit 
to business for reemployment already of more 
than five million jobless, propose a study of un- 
employment, promise to complete the task of 
absorbing workers into industry if the Govern- 
ment does not interfere. 

Lack of interference, in the Chamber’s view, 
would be adherence to these policies, recom- 
mended in the form of resolutions: Balancing 
the Federal budget, reduction of expenditures, 
cessation of attempts to control production, no 
competition with private industry or, where it 
exists, observance of a genuine “yardstick” of 
costs, decentralization of relief and housing 
plans, no attack on the powers of the courts. 





America’s Role 


In Naval Competition 


Add to the list of Uncle Sam’s projected ex- 
penditures for next year as follows: 

Navy Department—531 million dollars. 

This is the sum approved by the House. Added 
to an approximately equal sum already voted by 
Congress for Army upkeep and expansion, it 
brings the bill for national defense to more than 
one billion dollars—largest peace-time total. 

Action called for in the appropriation bill 
includes: 

1.—Increase of Naval personnel from 87,000 to 
96.500. 

2.—Expenditure of 182 million dollars for con- 
tinuing the construction of ships already begun. 

3.- -Outlay of forty million dollars to add 333 
airplanes to the present air strength of the 
Navy. 

4.—No Navy Yard competition with private 
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manufacturers of airplanes and engines. 

5.—Construction of two new battleships of the 
largest size, costing 50 million dollars each, to 
be undertaken if— 

The “if’ depends on action of other naval 
powers. If they advance the dates for building 
of new ships ahead of schedules in the Arms 
Limitation Treaty expiring December 31, then 
the American building program goes into effect. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson asserts that 
Great Britain has already given notice of inten- 
tion to advance her building schedule. 

Comment of anti-war exponents: This ex- 
hibits the armaments race in full action. 


Air-traffic Policemen: 


An Approaching Need 


To lessen danger to air travelers and to plan 
for the future of a new mode of transportation, 
a House committee conducts hearings designed 
to lead to correction of past errors. 

Specifically the inquiry concerns airplane lines 
holding mail contracts. Are adequate safety de- 
vices provided? Are rates of compensation fair? 
Have the contracting companies carried out the 
reorganization requirements of the Air Mail Act 
of 1934? 

Some of the things the committee hears: 

Safety devices provided on airways by the De- 
partment of Commerce are inadequate. If the 
Government would spend 14 million dollars to 
improve them, private companies will spend— 
plan to spend—15 million dollars for equipment 
in the air. 

Such expenditure would be justified by the 
added traffic, now restricted through a fear 
complex that has been only partially overcome. 

The Government should police air traffic 
around the larger terminals, some of which are 
already becoming so congested as to endanger 
safety. 

An independent body should be set up to in- 
vestigate air accidents instead of letting the De- 
partment of Commerce inquire into failures that 
involve its own responsibilities. 





Weapons of Competition , 
And Chain-Store Bill | 


To rule out as  unsportsmanlike certain 
weapons of cut-throat competition, the Senate 
adopts, without a record vote, a so-called Chain 
Store Bill. 

As originally introduced by Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson (Dem., Ark.), it would forbid dis- 
crimination in price to purchasers of commodi- 
ties of like grade and quality. The Federal 
Trade Commission would have been empowered 
to fix the limits beyond which buyers of large 
quantities might not go in obtaining price ad- 
vantages over buyers of small quantities. 

Discrimination was made to cover such prac- 
tices as concealed price reductions through ad- 





—Wide World. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST 


Penobscot River salmon taken from the Bangor 

salmon pool in the last five years is presented to 

President Roosevelt by Maine’s fish and game 

sportsmen. Left to right: Marvin McIntyre, sec- 

retary to the President, and Representative Brew- 
ster of Maine. 











vertising allowances, rebates and brokerage pay- 
ments. 

Opposition to the bill collapses when it is 
amended in many important respects. The 
amendments include: 

1. Appending to it the Borah bill, which for- 
bids discrimination also among purchasers of 
like quantities, the implication being that buy- 
ers of large quantities may obtain full benefit 
of the economies of large-scale purchase. 

2. Restriction of the measure to retail trade. 

3. Making the recipient of forbidden favors 
equally guilty with the party granting them. 





Farm Benefits and Tariffs: 
Paralled Profit Studies 


Department of Agriculture clerks go into ac- 
tion compiling for the Senate a blue book of 
farmers who have received in benefit payments 
the sum of $10,000 or more. 

The task is prescribed by a Senate resolution 
sponsored by Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(Rep.) of Michigan. 

Not sponsored by him, however, is an amend- 
ment to the resolution which calls on the Tariff 
Commission to supply the names of all corpora- 
tions, having an income of $1,000,000 or over, 
which have profited by the tariff. The report 
is to show the extent to which they have prof- 
ited and how much the buyers of their products 
have contributed to this profit. 

This amendment, which was suggested by the 
Department of Agriculture, is intended to sup- 


+ 
| 
| 





ply facts and igures to illustrate the thesis that 
the farm benefits constitute the farmers’ tariff, 
being a present to agriculture tc offset the pres- 
ent granted to industry in the form of protec- 
tive tariffs. 

Carrying the argument one step further, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace holds that the 
tariff. by restricting the market here for goods 
made abroad, has at the same time restricted 
the market abroad for American farm products. 

Another item of informati»n called for in the 
resolution: The number and size of farm hold- 
ings owned by corporations. 


Fighting Twin Evils 
Of Floods and Soil Erosion 

As pressure makes itself felt in Congress to 
appropriate large sums for controlling floods, 
the President, seconded by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, seeks to extend the purpose of 
the programs to include saving America’s soil. 

To a Senate that had just approved a bill for 
spending 272 million dollars to guard against 
Mississippi River overflows, a committee reports 
favorably a second bill calling for the spending 
of 320 million dollars in a more general pro- 
gram. 

A Rivers and Harbors Conference, urging 
these and additional expenditures, hears Mr. 
Wallace tell of a threatened loss far transcend- 
ing that coming from periodic floods. 

He pictures a loss in top-soil amounting in 
some regions to one inch in ten years, due to 
quick run-off of rain, and contrasts with this 
rapid erosion the slow process of soil building. 
One inch, he declares, represents the product of 
natural forces over periods of 400 to 1,000 years. 
A leaway of 30 to 40 years is seen for putting 
into practice an effective program that will in- 
sure a self-renewing soil. 

The President insists that flood control must 
embrace this problem, pointing out that pasture 
holds two to three times as much water in the 
ground as does plowed land and that forests re- 
tain twice as much as pasture. 

Land use and little waters, no less than great 


dams and reservoirs, he tells the country, must , 


be the concern of a Government that plans in- 
telligently for the generations to come. 








Questioning the Need 
For Low-cost Houses 


Is there, or is there not, a need for new hous- 
ing on a scale warranting the intervention of 
governmental powers? 

The Senate committee considering the Wag- 
ner bill for encouragement of low-cost housing 
on a grant and loan basis hears this basic ques- 
tion argued, listening last week chiefly to real 
estate interests 

Previous testimony had been almost unani- 
mous in the view that, not only is there a press- 


' 
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ing need for new residences, estimated as high | 
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That— That— reputedly has been found to follow a theory that most of his eco- 
The real reason for the about face Serious consideration is being closely the “ups and downs” of nomic advisers do not share. 
in FHA policy on insured loans for given within scientific circles of pork prices. x * 
refrigerators and some _ other the Government to the proposal ; 

ee That— 


household equipment is the large 
proportion of such loans which 
turned out unsatisfactorily. 
s ¢ ¢ 

That— 

Back of the inner controversy be- 
tween John Fahey, HOLC chair- 
man, and Stewart McDonald, FHA 
administrator—which jeopardizes 


first 


housing legislation—is a conflict years. 
between banks and building and 
loan associations for real estate That 


lending business. Mortgages now 
are discountable and open a way 
for banks to use idle funds, with 
bankers just waking up to the pos- 
Sibilities of insured mortgages and 
building and loan association ex- 


ecutives concerned over the in- 
vasion of their field. 
’ ‘ n 
aK * * 
That— That— 
The number of complaints from 
farming regions over inability to the 


get farm labor at wages which 
farmers can afford to pay, due to 
WPA competition for labor, is 


causing worry among policy guid- 


tion to enable a venture into long- 
range weather forecasting. 
ever, even if new research facili- 
ties are 


Money paid to officials for writing 
articles for magazines and news- 
papers in many instances is not 
finding its way into the public 
Treasury even when the articles 
are prepared by ghost writers on 
the public pay roll. 


A secret method of determining 
country’s 
which has 
AAA is based on the fluctuations in 
the price of pork. Pro and anti- 
Administration opinion over the 
nation as reflected by various polls 


installed 
experimental 
not be made for three or 


of Dr. C. G. Abbot, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, for in- 
creasing the study of solar radia- 


That— 


Roosevelt to press 


How- 


immediately, 


forecasts can 


four 
another year or two. 


* + 


That— 


speak for itself. 
* * * * * * 


That— 


political sentiment 


been devised by the of bringing recovery. 


AAA Officials have importuned Mr. 
Congress for 
enactment of new processing taxes. 
They say it is essential to keep 
that method of taxation 
statute books in the event of re- 
vival of production control plans in ee * 


WPA officials privately admit they get 
are at a loss to figure out counter- 
attack to meet the criticism of 
those who are finding fault with 
the Works Program. They have 
concluded to let the 


The President wrote his own com- 
ments on higher prices as a means 
Department 
of Labor supplied part of the ma- 
terial for the New York speech, but 
Mr. Roosevelt cutlined the theory 
of recovery through higher prices 


Treasury concentration on efforts 
to obtain enactment of a tax pro- 
gram along the lines desired by the 
Administration has caused a tem- 
porary sidetracking of silver nego- 
tiations with representatives of the 
Chinese Government. 


on the 


That— 

Pressure is being applied to ad- 
ministrative officials of the RFC to 
lenient in 
suf- 


them to be more 
policy toward 
ferers and tornado 
damages who may not be first 
RFC has always 


inade- 


their lending 
from flood 


class credit risks. 
refused to make 
quately secured. 


program loans 


* * * 
That— 
Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration officials find their agency 
with huge stocks of commodities 
but now that the Federal Govern- 
ment is out of direct relief they 
are puzzled to find a legitimate 
means of disposal. 
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unable to supply that part of it which the lower 
income group is able to pay for. 

The opposite contention is upheld by those 
whose business it is to build and sell houses at 
a profit, if possible. 

They assert, first, that there is no perceptible 
shortage at present, since it is estimated that 3 
per cent of the existing houses are vacant, most 
of these being in the low-rent class. 

Second, they maintain that the building in- 
dustry is capable of constructing dwellings for 
the low-income group, many now being avail- 
able at prices much less than those at which 
present slum-clearance projects are able to pro- 
vide accommodation. 

The pending bill, envisaging the expenditure 
of nearly a billion dollars over the next four 
years, chiefly borrowed money, confines the pro- 
posed development to non-profit operations. 





New Deal Aims: 


A Presidential Statement 


The President, through the National Demo- 
cratic Club in New York, addresses the nation 
on his economic, social and political philosophy. 
The occasion is a Jefferson Day dinner. 

Chief points he makes are three, calculated 
respectively to create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence, to defend the New Deal’s record and to 
restate its economic aims. 

First, he describes a renewed unity of the 
nation, declared to have been lost in the period 
since the broader vision of the founding fathers 
has grown dim. He illustrates unity of interest 
by pointing out that depression began for New 
York’s garment industry when the farm depres- 
sion began in 1921 and cut down the purchasing 
power of farmers. Conversely, the inability of 
city workers to buy food and clothing on a de- 
cent scale is assigned as the cause of farm suf- 
fering, the failure of demand from New York 
City alone making the potential product of 
three million acres superfluous and unsaleable. 

Next, he contrasts the three-billion-dollar 
deficit of the Government with an increase in 
the national income which he estimates to have 
risen from 35 billion dollars in 1935 to 65 billion 
in the present year. The nation as a whole, he 


intimates, has been enabled to balance its bud- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
GOOD NEWS 
Secretary of the Navy, Claude E. Swanson sun- 
ning himself in the gardens of the Naval Hospital, 
where he is recuperating after his long and serious 
illness. 





get through a comparatively small deficit in the 
Federal Treasury. 

Finally, he declares as the aim of his Admin- 
istration the increase of purchasing power for 
all the citizens. He turns his back on lower 
prices if these mean wage cutting with conse- 
quent contraction of abaility to buy. 


Other Important Events: 
Dizest of the Week 


Its first $750,000 almost exhausted, the Federal 
Trade Commission asks for $400,000 to complete 
its inquiry into the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. The Commission points 
to $3,000,000 savings to users of long distance 
telephony since opening of inquiry, hints of more. 
The company denies any connection between re- 
ductions and the inquiry. 

Hard coal miners decide, at the Government’s 
request, not to strike on May 1, though no prog- 
ress is reported in negotiations over wages to 
replace an expiring agreement. 

A plan to refinance all farm mortgages on a 
11, per cent basis, present mortgages being 
bought up by the Government with printing 
press money, comes up for vote in the House on 
May 11. The vote is forced by a petition which, 
after a year of efforts, attracts the necessary 
218 signatures. A total of three billion dollars of 
new money would be used, if this bill (Frazier- 
Lemke) is not defeated. The Administration 
leaders predict it will fail. 

The House, like the Senate and the President, 
now has its committee of inquiry to devise means 
of coordinating Government agencies so as to 
avoid overlapping and unnecessary expense. The 
enabling resolution passes by 266 to 43. 

In briefs before the Supreme Court a munici- 
pality (Greenwood County, S. C.) argues its 
right to receive from the Public Works Adminis- 
tration a loan and grant for establishing its own 
power system. The Duke Power Company pleads 
invasion of its property rights. Other munici- 
palities, awaiting a total of some 200 million dol- 
lars from the PWA, watch the issue hopefully. 
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(Continued from Page 1.) 


against advisers who have sug- 
gested that it might be wise 
to cut WPA wages in many 
localities. He is committed to 
continuing work relief in place 
of direct relief and Congress 1s 
going to vote him the billion and 
a half he asks for WPA with 
few strings tied. Ickes will not 
get any important part of the 
fund for public works program. 
PWA has been able to provide 
less than 100,000 jobs while WPA 
has provided 3,000,000 jobs. Mem- 
bers of Congress prefer PWA 
projects because credit for ob- 
taining money spent for small 
works goes mostly to local poli- 
ticians while they themselves get 
political help from permanent 
projects. But they are forced to 
support the job-producing pro- 
gram. 


Little likelihood that Presi- 
dent will pay any heed to de- 
mands of Chamber of Commerce 
for less government interference 
in business. Mr. Roosevelt still 
holds to theory that government 
must guide recovery. Viewpoint 
outlined in New York speech 
that higher prices are necessary 
to recovery reflects continued 
adherence by President to belief 
he has held since taking office. 
Means less chance of check to 
inflationary devices that could 
be applied by Federal Reserve 
Board, the Treasury or RFC. 


Gives hint that more experi- 
ments may be attempted if price 
relations get out of hand in farm 
products or other important 
commodities. 

No need for concern over com- 
ing House vote on Frazier-Lemke 
bill to print three billion dollars 
worth of greenbacks to refinance 
farm mortgages. Bill if passed 
by lower house would be stymied 
in the Senate. 

Chances are improving for 
some kind of chain store legis- 
Jation. The bill passed by Sen- 
ate was burdened down with wide 
variety of ideas for regulating 
competitive practices in retail 
trade. Rules committee holds 
key to House action. If bill 
reaches House floor under special 
rule it will be passed in changed 
form and final bill will be framed 
in conference. If measure is 
blocked in committee, no action 
may be expected. 

Anti-lobbying legislation is 
standing still with probability 
of registration of lobbyists going 
through in last minute effort. 

Van Nuys bill against politi- 
cal intimidation of employes is 
apparently Jost in the House 
judiciary committee but substi- 
tute bill less broad than measure 
passed by Senate may become 
law. 

Long and short haul bill to 
relieve railroads from some of 
handicaps in competition with 
ships likely to pass Senate. Has 
already passed House and Senate 
committee is to begin hearing 
May 11. 

Labor: Talk of a’ strike in 
anthracite industry is likely to 
remain talk only. Neither side 
is in a position to permit negotia- 
tions to break down. Bargain- 
ing will not get down to realities 
until the Supreme Court hands 
down its decision on the Guffey 
case. 

The labor-sponsored measure 
to impose code conditions on 
firms having government con- 


+ WORLD'S BIGGEST ‘BANKER’ GOES COLLECTING +. 





NE government agency, selling a 

home from under a citizen, 
draws the ire of a New York judge 
who calls Uncle Sam a hard hearted 
creditor. 

Another government agency, hold- 
ing control of an important news- 
paper as a result of its banking op- 
erations, prepares to sell that con- 
trol in the face of criticism that 
political considerations figure in the 
deal. 

A third government agency, with 
a huge total of loans outstanding 
against farm land has to decide 
whether a mortgage moratorium 
law applies to its holdings. 

All of the problems that would be 
expected to confront the nation’s 
biggest banker are beginning to rise 
now before the agencies of govern- 
ment that qualify for that title. 

Outstanding are government 
banking loans of one kind or an- 
other to the extent of nearly $8,- 
500,000,000. No private institution, 
figures show, even approaches that 
figure, which equals a sizeable pro- 
portion of the total bank lending 
business of the nation. 


WOULD CHECK NEW LOANS 

But today government banking is 
found to be entering a new phase. 

Instead of pushing further and 
further ahead into the lending field, 
the government agencies are found 
to be endeavoring to curtail or to 
stop their new lending business and 
to devote themselves to administra- 
tion and collection of old loans. 

That shift is raising new problems 
that officials expect to attract more 
and more attention. 

As an example: 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, after lending more than 
six billions of dollars during its life, 
actually has returned to the Treas- 
ury during the present fiscal year 


| nearly $180,000,000 more than it paid 


out in that ten-month period. 

Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, 
reports that his agency can show 
an operating profit of more than 
$126,000,000 which he asserts will 
cover all prospective losses from 
loans and assure the Government 
something of a profit on this vast 
banking operation. 


COLLECTING OLD LOANS 

But the shift is raising problems. 

Should the Government foreclose 
on railroads that fail to meet the 
interest and principal payments on 
their loans? 

Should the Government take over 








Troubles of RFC, HOLC, FCA and Other Federal Lending 


Agencies as the Period of Repayment Begins 


private business enterprises because 
the borrowers default on their ob- 
ligations? If so, what is to be done 
with the businesses that come into 
the hands of the Government? 

Should the Government run the 
banks that fail to pay their debts, 
and what should be done in the case 
of huge totals of loans on commodi- 
ties, such as cotton? 


PROBLEMS BEFORE THE HOLC 

Or again, there is the case of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
headed by John H. Fahey and guid- 
ing the extensive operations of the 
Government in the field of credit to 
city home owners. 

The HOLC has outstanding just 
about $3,000,000,000 in loans on in- 
dividual homes. Congress author- | 
ized it to lend $4,750,000,000 but the 
mortgage market improved and the 
Government decided to stop making 
new loans and to devote itself to 
administration of the old loans. 

With what result? 

Foreclosure has been instituted on 
about 3,000 out of the 1,000,000 
homes on which loans had been 
made. The government agency has 
come into ownership of about 1,000 
homes and its “real estate and other | 
property held for sale” now is val- 
ued at more than $13,000,000. Pay- 


ments on loans are running at from 
80 to 90 per cent of the contract ob- 
ligations. 

But until now HOLC payments 
have involved interest payments 
alone in most instances. Soon the 
contracts will call for interest and 
principal payments. With loans on 
the least strongly held of residen- 
tial property, officials are wondering 
how much of this property will 
come back the government 
through foreclosure. 

Prospects are that the HOLC may 
soon become the country’s most im- 
portant real estate agency, with 
hundreds of thousands of homes for 
rent or for sale. 


SUBSIDIES TO HOME OWNERS 
What if the loans now outstand- 
ing should become onerous and re- 
sult in a period of wholesale fore- 
closures such as that which fol- 
lowed 1929? An answer to that ques- 
tion might be found in precedent 
already established by Congress in 
the case of farm loans. Congress a 
year ago voted a flat 3'4 per cent 
interest rate on Federal Land Bank 
loans, which represented a sizeable 
interest subsidy by the government. 
Now the question is: Will this 
principle of interest subsidy by the 
government extend to home loans 


on 


as well as to farm loans, and if ap- 
plied to home loans carried by the 
government, can it be denied to 
home loans dealing through private 
agencies? 

Officials are unwilling to venture 
a definite answer. They are oppos- 
ing the idea of subsidizing interest 
payments and expect to be able to 
convince Congress that they should 
not be extended. 

Mr. Fahey believes that on the 
basis of present experience, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which was loaning money on a vast 
scale one and two years ago, before 
long will be returning an operating 
profit to the government of around 
$50,000,000 a year. 


FORECLOSURES ON FARMS 

Then there is a third agency rep- 
resenting a government venture 
into banking. This is the Farm 
Credit Administration, headed by 
W. I. Myers, as administrator. 

The FCA, through its various 
banking operations, has loans out- 
standing to the amount of more 
than $3,000,000,000. These loans 
finance an important part of the 
total farm mortgage debt of the 
country. Also they finance a sizea- 
ble portion of the shorter term loans 
for marketing and for production. 


+ 
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Like other agencies, the FCA is 
ending its emergency loans and is 
concentrating on administration. 

But unlike HOLC, FCA is contin- 
uing to foster the development of 
cooperative credit agencies among 
farmers and is keeping a close con- 
trol over the farm financing busi- 
ness. Through the Federal Land 
Banks it has come into ownership 
of more than $122,000,000 worth of 
farm property—making the govern- 
ment indirectly one of the nation’s 
biggest farm owners. 

During the present fiscal year, the 
Treasury reports that FCA has re- 
turned to the Treasury about $36,- 
000,000 more than it paid out. 

Government, directly and _ indi- 
rectly, is doing a large part of the 
farm financing business once done 
by the banks of the country. 


OPERATIONS OF THE RFC 

For scope and complexity of 
banking operations the RFC, oper- 
ated by Mr. Jones head of a 
Board of Directors, stands pretty 
much in a class by itself 

Its period of large scale lending 
is in the past and, unless renewed 
by Congress, its lending powers will 
lapse on January 1, 1937, but Con- 
gress keeps adding jobs for this 
government bank to do 

One new job calls for disaster 
loans to tide over those individuals 
whose property was damaged or de- 
stroyed in the Spring floods and tor- 
nadoes. Another is to be the financ- 
ing of rural electrification under a 
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Sales up 86% 


proving not miracles 


but Management 


In 1935—only three years after three hotels 
in widely separated cities came under the 
direction of National Hotel Management, 
total sales in these hotels, whose names will 
be furnished on request, showed increases 
averaging eighty-six per cent above our 
first-year figures. 


Some hotel people call this a miracle, but it 
is nothing of the sort. It is purely a matter of 
management. The National Hotel Manage- 
ment organization comprises the keenest 
minds in the hotel business, the soundest 
operating experience, the freshest sales pro- 
motion and advertising outlook. Is it any 
wonder that the combination produces 
increasing sales and profits? 


We are now in a position to direct additional 
hotels—also to make complete surveys and 
submit recommendations. Inquiries will be 
held strictly confidential, of course. Write: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St., Telephone 
State 5566. Washington Office: 986 National Press 
Bldg Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 
James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 
Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126. 


Hotels directed by National Hotel Management 
o., Inc.: Hotel New Yorker and Hotel 
Lexington, New York; Netherland 

Plaza, Cincinnati; Book-Cadillac, De- 

troit; Congress Hotel, Chicago; Hotel 

Van Cleve, Dayton; The Adolphus 
Dallas; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. 

















tracts is pfobably dead for this 


session. The House Committee 
is opposed to reporting it. 

Utilities: The PWA is stress- 
ing to municipalities the ad- 
visability of buying private 
plants rather than build com- 
peting ones. The hostility be- 
tween public and private power 
spokesmen is moving toward the 
bargaining stage. 

Stock market slump is not 
giving concern to business anal- 
ysts of the government. They 
regard government spending as 
dominating influence in business 
picture over next few months 
and hence believe outlook is still 
for good business during re- 
mainder of year. 

Action on Puerto Rican in- 
dependence measure unlikely at 
this session. One reason for 
bringing up subject in Senate at 
this time is to frighten island 
agitators and thus end terror- 
ism which has been disturbing 
the island. 

Action on Panama Treaty by 
Senate probably will be held up 
until after defense maneuvers at 
least to give officials opportunity 
to study defense of canal zone. 
State department officials are 
anxious for ratification to clear 
obstacles from path of Pan 
American cooperation in view of 
coming conference at Buenos 
Aires. 





‘Wiat2 A Lifetime to 


Paint that Picture? 


—why, you did it in forty-eight hours!” 
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HEN Whistler, accused by the great Ruskin 

\ \ of “flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 

face,” was finally goaded to the point of bringing 

a libel action against the critic, the court was called 

upon to consider one of his paintings, the now- 
famous “Nocturne in Black and Gold.” 


Opposing counsel brought out the fact that 
Whistler had painted the picture in two days. 

“The labor of two days, then, is that for which 
you ask two hundred guineas?” 


“No,” Whistler replied, “I ask it for the knowl- 


edge of a lifetime.” 


The world has since been glad to pay many 
times as much for Whistler’s masterpieces. It has 
come to recognize their greatness —something that 
cannot be measured in terms of labor or materials, 
nor seen with the eye alone— something of the man 
himself. Into these pictures Whistler put the quali- 
ties of mind and heart that transform ordinary can- 
vas and paint into the living expression of genius. 


Unseen Value 
—the Test of a Car’s Greatness 


In all the products of man’s handiwork there is 
something more than mere material and labor. 
Men put themselves into the things they make. And 
the true worth of any product is neither greater 
nor less than the measure of the men who created 
it. In every field there are names that stand above 


bination of outstanding ability and practical ex- 
perience. Men inspired with brilliant engineering 
geniusand fired with the visionof great achieventent. 

They gave the world cars such as it had never 
seen before. Other manufacturers might follow the 
heaten track, bound by tradition, fearful of inno- 
vations. But Chrysler engineers dared to build the 


realize their ideals. 














6 QUESTIONS 


6. Does it drive easily? 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 

4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 


people- 




















the rest—the guarantee of an unseen 
value to be found in the products of no 
other manufacturer, regardless of price. 


When the Chrysler organization be- 
gan to produce cars, a hundred other 
manufacturers were already established 
in the industry. What was there for 


Chrysler to contribute? 


The Chrysler organization had men. 
Men who brought to their work “the 
knowledge of a lifetime” —a rare com- 


vance after another 


cars of their dreams. They pioneered one great ad- 


piled value upon value to 


One Out of Every Four 
By the sheer force of these superiorities, Chrysler- 
made cars captured public favor, swept to a com- 
manding position in the field. In a decade Chrysler 
took its place among the Big Three. Today about 
every fourth car on the road is a Chrysler-made car. 

When you look at a Plymouth or Dodge, a De 
Soto or Chrysler, remember that behind these cars 
is a mighty organization of almost half a million 
the world-famous staff of Chrysler engi- 
neers—the vast resources of a giant industry —a 
far-flung dealer and service organization whose 
faith has been pledged by an investment of more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

All these are part of the car or truck you buy. 
For the greatness of Chrysler is simply the great- 
ness inherent in each single one of its cars—the 
unseen value that will prove itself through the 
months and years to come. 


PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


Be) Xe) (0 
‘CHRYSLER 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines +» Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





‘YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Relief and Taxes: 
Presidential Problems 


AY Day at the White House found the 
M President's front yard arrayed in the best 

display of tulips in its recent history. 
Three large flower beds along the picket fence 
and another around the central fountain dis- 
ported a variegated array of colors—crimson, 
yellow, white, lavender, old rose, in fact, almost 
the entire colorbox of the rainbow. 

Scattered through the tulip beds were groups 
of purple iris, especially in the floral design 
centered about the fountain. Near the mansion 
were purple wisteria and lilacs. The jonquils had 
withered from their freshness of the week be- 
fore but that loss was replaced by the pink and 
blue hydrangeas, the pansies, hyacinths and 
other Spring flowers. 

Against this background of beauty the busi- 
ness of the Executive Offices continued with the 
legislative progress of the tax bill and relief 
appropriation measure the problems of major 
concern. The Gordian knot of controversy be- 
tween PWA and WPA advocates remained just 
as tangled as ever. In the immediate offing was 
the task of drafting plans for the reelection 


campaign. 


IN JEFFERSON’S HONOR 

The week opened with the President at his 
tuwn house in New York City where he had spent 
Saturday night after his address before the an- 
nual Jefferson Day dinner of the National Dem- 
ocratic Club at the Commodore Hotel. 

There, speaking not only to the audience of 
2,100 persons which attended the dinner but 
also to a nation-wide radio audience, he enun- 
ciated some of his economic principles, as follows: 

“If you increase the buying power, prices will 
go up but more goods will be bought. Wages 
ought to and must go up with prices... . Higher 
wages for workers, more income for farmers 
mean more goods produced, more and better 
food eaten, fewer unemployed and lower taxes. 

“That is my economic and social philosophy, 
and, incidentally, my political philosophy as well. 
I believe from the bottom of my heart that it is 
the philosophy of the 1936 America.” 

Sunday morning the President paid a brief 
visit to the midtown apartment of his daughter, 
Mrs. John Boettiger, and son-in-law, John Boet- 
tiger, before leaving for the 80-mile trip to Hyde 
Park, in which he was accompanied by his 
mother and his son John, home from Harvard 
for a brief vacation. 


FARM PROBLEMS AT HOME 
After the family dinner, presided over by his 
Mother, at the residence overlooking the Hudson, 
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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN-YEAR PHILOSOPHY 
President Roosevelt addressing the 102nd Jefferson Dinner of the National Demo- 
cratic Club in New York says his social, economic and political philosophy is “higher 
wages for workers, more income for farmers, more goods produced, more and better food 
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eaten, fewer unemployed and lower taxes.” Left to right: Mrs. Roosevelt, Postmaster Gen- 


eral Farley, the President, and Thomas McMahon, President, National Democratic Club. 


the President and his son spent the remainder 
of the afternoon at one of the President’s favor- 
ite Hyde Park pastimes—a motor trip through 
the winding roadways of the estate. 

Next day’s schedule was a complete change 
from the customary routine of official callers and 
official affairs. For part of the sunlight hours 
the President took the role of a Dutchess County 
farmer, busy with plans for Springtime plowing 
and sowing and intent on-~ pointing out the 
proper agricultural tactics to be followed during 
the Summer by his son. The visit was to be the 
last until Midsummer, and John, who is a soph- 
omore at Harvard, is to work on the farm during 
the Summer vacation. 

Late that evening the President boarded his 


special train, timing his return journey so as 
to arrive in Washington the next morning in 
ample time for the regular work-day schedule. 

Governor Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana, anxious 
to find out about the President's plans for at- 
tending the ceremonies June 7 at Vincennes to 
dedicate the George Rogers Clark Memorial, was 
one of the first callers. After the interview the 
Governor reported that the trip was dependent on 
the time of Congress’ adjournment. 

There was a message of condolence on the 
death of King Fuad of Egypt, signature of the 
entrance papers for the Georgia preferential 
primaries June 3, routine conferences on legisla- 
tive and administrative matters, and the press 
conference at 4 o'clock. 








Summer atmosphere was in the ascendancy 
when the press trooped into the President’s of- 
fice. Even the President’s brown Irish setter was 
there to watch the mass invasion with utmost 
sang froid. In fact, after a few preliminary 
glances at the gathering he spent most of the 
conference time sleeping on the floor just to the 
right of the President’s desk. 

There was little news of importance. 

The President said he agreed with his political 
generalissimo, Postmaster General Farley, in the 
belief that the Democratic national convention 
in Philadelphia this June will abrogate the rule 
requiring a two-thirds convention vote for choice 
of presidential nominees and will substitute a 
proviso for election on the basis of a majority 
vote. 


WORDS CROSS THE SEA 

A radio telephone conversation with Ambassa- 
dor William C. Bullitt, in Moscow, the first offi- 
cial conversation to pass through this channel, 
the President said, was one of the most inter- 
esting incidents of his Hyde Park visit. 

A message of felicitation to Emperor Hirohito 
of Japan on his birthday, a visit to the Naval 
Hospital to see Secretary of the Navy Claude A. 
Swanson, Maine politics, rural electrification and 
TVA electrification were included in Wednesday’s 
activities. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the TVA, 
said his call had concerned the construction pro- 
gram of his agency envisaging expenditure of 
$360,000,000 during the next 10 years for new 
navigation and power dams. Objective in de- 
veloping this phase of the attempt to bring pros- 
perity and light to the Tennessee Valley, he said, 
is to balance expenditures throughout the pe- 
riod.” 

The President found Secretary Swanson so 
much improved in health that it was expected 
he would soon be able to leave the hospital where 
he is convalescing from a serious illness which 
set in following an accident last February. 

Work relief problems bulked large on the 
agenda next day. A group of five Congressmen, 
speaking for a large House bloc, came to request 
the earmarking of funds for PWA projects. There 
was no encouragement forthcoming from the 
Chief Executive but the half-hour interview did 
result in later arrangements for a joint confer- 
ence between the Congressmen, Secretary of In- 
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terior Ickes, head of PWA, and Harry Hopkins, 
chief of WPA. 

Foreign atmosphere was added to the usual 
Friday morning press conference by the presence 
of more than 30 correspondents of foreign news- 
papers, members of the Overseas Writers Club 
of New York City, in Washington for a brief 
visit. Each of them was given an opportunity 
to meet the President after the conference. 

Would he approve plans for earmarking funds 
for PWA? That, the President replied, is very 
much of an “if” question. Plans of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, formulated at the 
annual convention which closed the preceding 
day, for a survey of unemployment met his de- 
cided approval. On legislative prospects he re- 
marked that hope springs eternal,—this year as 
in the past three he hopes for enactment of 
ship subsidy and food and drug legislation. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL OUTLOOK 


Among callers was Senator Robinson, 
majority leader of the Senate, who came to give 
his viewpoints on pending legislation. He pre- 
dicted there would be no undue delay in enact- 
ment of the tax bill and the appropriation for 
work relief, thus making it probable Congress 
will close shop early in June in plenty of time 
for the political conventions. 

Robert Fechner, director of the CCC, brought 
word*that enrollees are being offered such good 
opportunities for private employment that it is 
difficult to maintain the CCC at its quota of 
350,000 men. So he obtained the President’s 
consent to an extension of the enrollment period 
to May 15. 

Saturday afternoon the President expected to 
cruise down the Potomac in his new presidential 
yacht, the “Potomac.” He planned to return 
Sunday evening. 

As the week closed the White House grounds 
force completed its task of spraying possible 
sources of mosquito infection with oil, just as an 
advance precaution against an epidemic of mos- 
quitos which in the past has often plagued the 
vicinity. The gold fish were returned to the 
pools after their Winter-long absence and the 
lily-pads were set out. 

Blossoms of the horse chestnuts were showing 
preliminary signs of flowering and along the 
President’s walk from the mansion to the Execu- 
tive Offices the rose buds were swelling. And 
on the front lawn the tall tulips, grouped so 
closely that they “held each other up,” shim- 
mered bright colors in the warm May sunshine. 


later 


GLENN NIXON, 


(H, R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is temporarily absent from his 
post on account of illness.) 






































One Year of Resettlement 


By REXFORD G. TUGWELL 
Administrator, Resettlement Administration 
T WAS a year ago this morning that President 

Roosevelt signed the excutive order which es- 
tablished the Resettlement Administration. 

We were given two jobs to do. The first was 
to care for some 525,000 farmers and their fam- 
ilies who were in need of immediate help. The 
second was to do something about the poor and 
worn-out land which has made decent farming 
impossible and has pulled down the living levels 
of so many farmers. 

We undertook first to do a rescue job. About 
20,000 farmers did not even have enough to 
eac. To these we made grants for food and 
clothing to help them through a hard Winter 
until we had the resources to do something more 
fundamental. These 200,000 are now facing the 
Spring with new hope... . 

Then there were about 300,000 farmers who had 
bron hit by the unusual weather conditions of 
the past few years—drought, dust storms, flood— 
or whose credit had been used up during the 
long years of depression. . . . To them we held 
out a helping hand in the form of a smail 
loan.... 

The money we have spent in this way will 
make many of these people permanently inde- 
pendcnt—how many it is too early to judge. We 
have loaned this year nearly $100,000,000 to sonie 
300,000 farm families in this way.... 

Incidentally we have been carrying on a pro- 
gram of debt adjustment for farmers all over 
the country who have come out of the depression 
with overwhelming debts contracted when prices 
were high.... 

Any farmer who considers that his interest rate 
is too high or that if his debt were slightly re- 
duced he could pay without difficulty, makes an 
appointment with his creditors to lay the case 
before the debt adjustment committee in his 
county and in most cases an agreement satis- 
factory to both sides is reached. Seventeen thou- 
Sand farmers have taken advantage of this serv- 
ice and have secured a reduction of $16,000,000 
in their debts. 

The more fundamental job of rescuing our farm 
people from the hopeless disadvantage of work- 
ing poor land—we went about more slowly be- 
cause we wanted to be sure and because we 
worked hardest and spent a good part of our 
funds on rehabilitation loans. But we have made 
definite progress... . 

We made a start, while carrying on our urgent 
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rescue work, in the retirement from farming of 
those poor lands upon which people are starv- 
ing, land which is good for trees, for grass, for 
parks or wild life, but not for arable agriculture. 

We have accepted options on 10,000,000 acres 
and have finished the buying of two million. 
On these areas we are carrying on a reconstruc- 
tion program. We are taking these lands on 
which people cannot make a living and making 
of them parks and playgrounds for city and 
country people alike. ... 

For the people on them we have provided new 
opportunities elsewhere. We have bought them 
out and enabled them to move to better land; 
or We have made them a loan; or we have placed 
them on a new farm from which some other 
farmer was ready to retire. 

We have planned and are building 20,000 new 
home and work places for the people who were 
on the land we have purchased. This is the 
merest fraction of the numbers who would like 
to be relocated but it is all we could do with our 
time and money. ... We think we are building 
now several thousand of the best low-cost houses 
ever constructed—[From a radio address over 
an NBC network, April 29.] 
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**America Must Choose” 


By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
Assistant Secretary of State 


JHAT should be the position of the United 
States? 

In broad terms, we have two choices open to 
us. On the one hand, America can adopt a 
program of economic isolation. We can try to 
produce ourselves everything we need. We can 
promote a vigorous “Buy American” movement, 
and shut out all foreign goods which we are able 
to produce. We can seek to become economically 
self-sufficient. 

The alternative is to retain and to increase our 
foreign markets through international trade... . 

At the heart of the difficulties which we are 
facing is the problem of unsalable surpluses.... 
Unless we can export and sell abroad our sur- 
plus production, we must face a violent dis- 
location of our whole domestic economy. 

International trade is an essential part of our 
national economy. The value of our cotton, our 
wheat, our lard, our automobiles, and the like. 
depends directly upon whether or not we can 
find markets for them. National wealth today 
depends upon trade. Cripple a nation’s trade 
and you strike directly at its wealth. ... 

What is of far more vital consequence is the 
effect of unsalable surpluses on domestic enter- 
prises. Unsold surpluses, by glutting home 
markets, demoralize the prices received for that 
part of the output or crop sold at home, and 
thereby spread havoc and cause dislocation 
throughout the industry or occupation. ... 

But it is manifestly impossible for us to Sell 
abroad if we will not buy from abroad. Trade 
is a two-way street. We cannot escape the broad 
fact that a nation’s purchases are inescapably 
limited by its sales. 

In other words, there is no escape from the 
fact that a program of economic self-sufficiency 
means necessarily the sacrifice of our foreign 
markets and therefore disastrous economic dis- 
location at home. It means a body blow dealt 
against the very occupations and industries in 
which American labor can produce most effec- 
tively and secure its largest return. It means 
the shift at incalculable sacrifice and suffering 
of millions of American workers from the most 
rewarding occupations and industries to less re- 
warding ones or to the public relief rolls. .. . 

Take, for instance, the case of cotton. What, 
practically, would become of the 2,700,000 farmers 
in the United States who are raising cotton and 
who know no other employment, and of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals engaged in 
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picking, ginning, transporiing, compressing, ware- 
housing and merchandising it? ... 

Another problem of serious magnitude directly 
involved in the issue before us is that of securing 
payment on the debts owed us by the nations 
and peoples of the world. Quite apart from the 
war debts, the world owes us huge sums. Last 
year we received from abroad $410,000,000 by 
way of interest and dividends. The fact is that 
other nations do not possess sufficient gold with 
which to pay their debts to us, nor do the cir- 
cumstances permit paying more than a moderate 
amount in services. If our debts are to be paid 
we must accept goods and stimulate trade... . 

Economic nationalism and its corollary, im- 
perialistic expansion, alike lead to perpetual con- 
flict. Nations are not so abundantly endowed 
with natural resources and technical skill that 
each can be economically sufficient unto itself 
and remain prosperous; neither are there enough 
colonial areas in the world to satisfy the needs 
of every nation. 

The sum of the whole matter is that trade 
constitutes the very life blood of nations. If 
goods cannot cross frontiers, armies will. ... . 

A policy which in its ultimate stages mili- 
tates against peace cannot be American. Our 
country must stand ready in cooperation with 
other countries of the world, to struggle against 
the throttling forces of economic nationalism in 
a united and determined movement for the lib- 
eralization of the trade of the world—[From an 
address before the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Philadelphia, April 25.] 








. J 
Solving Youth's Problems 
By CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 
Chairman of the National Advisory Committee 
of the National Youth Administration 


a\ /HILE it is true that unemployment among 
youth is part of the same general economic 
problem affecting adult employment, it requires 
special treatment if for no other reason than 
the dangerous social consequences of permitting 
millions of impressionable young people to feei 
that there is no place for them in our present 
social system. They will find their place even 
if they have to destroy the existing order to do it. 
Youth has repeatedly done just that in South 
America; they have done it in Turkey and in 
Egypt. They are doing it now in India. They 
will do it in the United States if the American 
people are intelligent enough to recognize the 
problem and to solve it in an orderly manner. 

If we are to solve this problem without serious 
disorders, we must commence to tackle it at 
once.-... « 

Fortunately, the problem is be:ng tackled, not 
only by the Government but privately as well, 
by able men and women and youth themselves. 
The American Youth Commission, under the in- 
telligent leadership of Newton D. Baker, is even 
now. vigorously attacking the whole problem, as 
are many other organizations. ... 

I have do doubt that many of you here today 
have been misled in your attitude toward the 
problems of youth by some of the propaganda 
that is abroad at the present time. For in- 
stance, have you not heard that a large percent- 
age of the student body of this country are Com- 
munists? I hear that frequently. The most re- 
cent check that was made of this shows that 
there are only about 5,000 youths even remotely 
connected with the Communist organization 
among the 4,000,000 students in schools and col- 
leges. .. . 

There is more to be feared from Fascism than 
from Communism, for there is some support tor 
this philosophy throughout the country. A few 
adult leaders in various walks of life are dan- 
gerously flirting with Fascistic ideas... . 

History records that more than one revolution 
has commenced under the leadership and through 
the activities of orthodox patriotic organizations. 
Unfortunately, Fascism can be accoutred in uni- 
forms, figuratively and literally attractive to 
young people, and we would do well rigorously to 
guard this front—[From an address at the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, City Club Forum, Broadcast by radio 
over Station WHK, April 25.] 
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+ THE WORLD REARMS: UNCLE SAM KEEPS PACE + 


———— 


NATIONS are beating their gold 
into battleships and their sil- 


ver into cannon, 


Never before in time of peace has 
so much money been poured into 


machines of And, 
enough, 
ably never been equalled for 


frequency of official proclamations 


war. 


on the desire for peace and good | 


will. 

AMERICAN OUTLAY TRIPLED 
Compare the sums going into na- 

tional defense today with those of 


another “pre-war period.” 1913-14, 
and what are the results? Roughly 
speaking, when changes in prices 


and currency values are taken into 

consideration, the following is the 

picture: 

Russia has multiplied close to 10 
times the rubles earmarked for na- 
tional defense, as compared to Tsar- 
ist days. Japan and Italy (figures 
for the latter country cover only 
part of the Ethiopian war expenses) 
are spending around four times as 
much on the military and naval es- 
tablishments. The United States 
has more iran tripled its defense 
expenditures. France and Great 
Britain have doubled their funds 
for armies and navies since the in- 
vasion of Belgium. 

The last available figures for Ger- 
many were for 1934-35, when the 
Reich was supposed to be still oper- 
ating under the drastic limitations 
of the Versailles Treaty. Conse- 
quently, the reichsmarks for 1935 
defense were less than half those 
spent in 1913-14. But since these 
figures, the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty have been repudi- 
ated, conscription has been insti- 
tuted, the Rhineland reoccupied, and 
a naval bargain struck with Great 
Britain to keep the Nazi fleet at 35 
per cent of that of the Channel 
power. 

TENSION INCREASES 

It was in the face of firures such 
as these on the world’s rearming 
that Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
told the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Washing- 
ton on May 1: 

“In the past few months we 
have witnessed a swift increase in 
international political tension; a 
recrudescence of the military spirit, 
which sees no goal in life except 
triumph by force; an expansion of 
standing armies; a sharp increase 
of military budgets, and actual war- 
fare in some parts of the globe.... 


“Each step in the armament race | for 1913-14 for the principal nations 


oddly 
this same period has prob- 
the 


ne ee 
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chequer, who, in presenting to the | “Wholesale price index numbers for 1935 advice of n — ul experts ~— to Funds are provided for the con- 
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year, necessitating a rise in taxes, three nations tell this story. be jumped from 93,500 to 100,000, 
philosophized: These figures represent total ex- The Naval supply bill, which was With 3,000 additional men to be 
| “No man hesitates to set his fire- | Pemditures for land, sea, and air | reported out of committee to the | added each year 
fighting appliances in readiness | frees. House of Representatives on April The enlisted personnel of the 
when he already can feel the heat Most of the powers of recent years 30, carried $531,068,707. This figure Marine Corps is to be advanced 
of the flames on his face. Our | have come to realize the potential is $18,000,000 less than the budget [Continued on Page 9). 


safety is more to us than our com- 
fort and I think the country, which 
has applauded and approved the 
precautions we are taking, will not 
grudge us the means of bringing 
them about in the shortest space of 
time we can encompass.” 

An example of how disarmament 
psychology of the post-war years 
has turned to “keeping up with the 
Joneses” was revealed April 30. 
Record-breaking naval estimates 
brought out in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the House of Com- 
mons, respectively, made provision 
for the laying of the keels of two 
new replacement battleships each 
when the treaty limitations are off 
at the end of the year. American 
officials have let it be known that 
they are in the mood to “match” the 
armament of any other power. 
Great Britain was aware of the re- 
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quest of Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Admiral William H. Standley, 
for funds to start two new men-of- 
war. 

EXPENDITURES COMPARED 


How the latest national defense 
‘expenditures compare with those 
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FEATURES AT CHEVROLET'S LOW PRICES 


List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. 
the list price is $20 additional. 

20 additional. 
and subject to change 
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VALUE 





More and more people are buying the 


NEW 1936 CHEVROLET | 


because tb the only complele Cow priced car 


NEW PE 
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People today want a car that’s absolutely safe. 


money can buy 
with New Perfe 


RFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Chevrolet is the safest car that 
» for it’s the only low-priced car 
cted Hydraulic Brakes. 





SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 

Wise buyers also want complete overhead protec- 
tion... Top eee 
This feature also is 
exclusive to Chevrolet in the lower price range. 


. a Solid Steel one-piece Turret 








the strongest top made, 


And when you're riding, you naturally want the 
smoothest and most comfortable ride known. That 
means the Knee-Action Gliding Ride*! 





“ACTION GLIDING RIDE* 


Only 








GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
Here's another comfort and safe “ty feature which 
is found only in this one low- -priced car. It scoops 
in breezes on warm days, and prevents drafts on 
cold days, 





saving. 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


Drivers prefer it for still another reason . . 


proof Steering* 


Follow 


effortless. 


GENERAL MOTORS 

With 
*Anee- 
Prices quoted in this adver- 
without notice. 


MICHIGAN 





Chevrolet brings it to you at low cost, 






It’s sensible to save money, particularly when you 
ean get the finest performance along with the 
Chevrolet’s High-Compression Valve-in- 
Head Engine—exclusive to Chevrolet in its price 
range—gives unequaled performance with economy. 





. a feature which makes driving 
Imerica’s judgment—buy Chev- 
rolet—the only complete low-priced car! 
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House of Representatives: 
Clearing Session Program 


Approval of Peace-time Record 
Navy; Revenue Bill Passed 


Qu from the Pandora’s box in Congress pop- 
ped another major issue last week. 

It was the almost forgotten Frazier-Lemke 
bill to lend three billion dollars, at 142 per cent 
interest, to farmers to refinance mortgages. 

All through there has rested on 
the Speaker’s rostrum the farm bloc’s petition 
for consideration of the bill, but the required 
218 signatures have been lacking. Thursday, 
amid applause, Representative Berlin (Dem.) of 
Greensburg, Pa., affixed his signature, the 218th. 
The bill is due for a vote May 11, with the two 
major party leaders opposed to it. 

The House last week passed the $803,000,000 
tax bill. The next Morgenthau 
asked the Senate Finance Committee to add the 
Administration’s proposal for processing taxes 
to meet a predicted deficit almost six billions 
of dollars. 


HALF BILLION FOR NAVY 


The House created a five-member committee 
to investigate overlapping of Federal agencies; 
approved amendment of the war minerals relief 
act; rejected a request to President for a 
copy of a report of General Hugh Johnson as 
WPA Administrator for New York, and later 
passed the $531,068,707 Naval appropriation bill. 
Next week comes the two billion dollar deficiency 
appropriation bill, including the billion and a 
half for relief. 

House committees considered appropriations, 
pensions, Crosser railroad retirement bill, air 
safety for mail pilots, flood control, Government 
contract policy, housing, service charge responsi- 
bility on slum clearance projects. 


this session 


day Secretary 


of 


tne 


MONDAY. Debated the tax bill. Senator Vandenberg’s resolution other spheres of industry. ; 
TUESDAY. Reading of the tax bill for amend- calling for names of all persons and SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.) benefits to one cotton corporation culture, which are inseparably re- 
ments compieted. One amendment approved corporations receiving AAA farm of Michigan: It is a very curious for abandoning 7,000 acres, They lated rd thels antecedents and in 
benefit payments of $10,000 or more circumstance to me, as it has been Want to know about wheat checks their background, will show the | 
: passed the Senate last week with- for the last six weeks, that every totaling $78,638 to one beneficiary American people something of 





HIGHWAY—NE PLUS ULTRA 
The House Roads Committee opens hearings on a 
bill introduced by Representative Jennings Ran- 





way, starting near Boston and ending at San 
Francisco, to be constructed on a non-profit mak- 
ing and self-liquidating basis. 


Steiner (left), for a transcontinental super high- | 








in committee and later in the House is designed 
to make corporations distribute dividends during 
the taxable year; another to liberalize the tax 
on “deficit” corporations. 


LINE-UP ON TAX BILL 

WEDNESDAY. Passed the tax bill, 267 to 93. 
The political line-up in the vote was: For the 
bill: Democrats, 253; Republicans, 4; Progres- 
Sives, 7; Farmer-Labor, 3. Against the bill: Re- 
publicans, 82; Democrats, 11. 

A resolution for a committee to investigate 
overlapping Federal agencies, was adopted 266 
to 43. 

THURSDAY. Mineral claims relief bill passed 
and the House began debate on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. Lemke farm mortgage refi- 
nancing bill went to the House calendar. 





his life hears Eugene Vidal (lef 


running the gauntlet 
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SAFETY FIRST FOR AMERICA’S WINGS 
TTHE Senate Commerce committee investigating the needs of avia- 

tion for the prevention of accidents with emphasis on the reasons 
for the crash in which Senator Bronson Cutting of New Mexico lost 


t), Director of the Bureau of Air 


also give publicity to the benefits 
paid to those who are engaged in 


Commerce deny charges of negligence on the part of the bureau in 


connection with the death plane. 


ter) chairman of the committee makes notes of the testimony which 
includes a defense of the Bureau by Rex Martin, Assistant Director. 
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Senator Royal S. Copeland, (cen- 











Senate Spotlight For Farm and Tariff Subsidies 


tion for not raising hogs on 445 
California acres. They want to 
know about $168,000 paid in joint 


They want to know 


I dare say these two sets of in- 
formation from the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the Department of Agri- 


our efforts to do a service to the 


United States Senate: 
Spotlight on Taxation 


Millions for Vocational Training 
And Chain Store Bill Approved 


UZZLING problem of raising more revenue 

now rests with the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. Hearings, begun Thursday with Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and other Treasury experts 
as witnesses, are scheduled to continue until 
about May 8. That, say Senators, means Sen- 
ate debate on an amended tax bill probably will 
begin the middle of May. 

The Senate last week passed the Robinson- 
Borah-Van Nuys bill to check price discrimina- 
tions in favor of chain stores at the expense of 
independent merchants. It also approved the 
George bill to authorize $12,000,000 annually for 
vocational education, on a graduated percent- 
age of matching of these funds by the States. 
Both measures yet to be approved by the House. 

The Senate approved the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion for report of all AAA benefits in excess of 
$10,000, to which the majority added a call on 
the Tariff Commission for a report on corpora- 
tions that have been benefited by the protective 
tariff. That resolution needs no House approval. 

The alien deportation bill is still pending, as 
also is a bill to reorganize the powers and duties 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Committees 
last week considered taxes, appropriations, cot- 
ton speculation, housing, air safety, banking and 
FCA amendments, Mississippi Valley Authority 
and other matters. 


THOSE AAA BENEFITS 

MONDAY. Debated, without action, the alien 
deportation bill. The Vandenberg resolution was 
adopted, without record vote. Secretary Wal- 


lace said the information would be furnished but 
may take several months to complete. 


Senator 





out a record vote. Democratic time I have undertaken to ask for in two years. 
Senators loaded the resolution simple information regarding the about enormous sugar checks. It great body of American farmers 
down with amendments demanding Triple-A benefit payment checks is utterly pertinent to an adequate without embarrassment, without in- 


4} 
tne 


information from Tariff Com- 
mission on industrial tariff benefits. 


Rejected, however, was a proposed spokesmen immediately want to related information, and it would toward one class as against an- 
amendment by Senator Barbour talk about something else. be absurd to deny it. OUNOE. « « « 

(Rep.) of New Jersey calling for In the first instance, the Secre- SENATOR ROBINSON: If the SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
detailed data regarding projects of tary of Agriculture spent a week large producers had been encour- Texas: The former Secretary of the 
the Resettlement Administration, providing himself with one excuse aged to expand their production Treasury, Mr. Mellon, under the ad- 
their practicability, cost, and effect after another as to why this infor- while the smaller producers were ministration of the Party to which 
on taxes, real estate values and la- maticn should not be made public. being contracted to reduce their the Senator from Michigan belongs, 
bor conditions. Excerpts from the His consternation was little short of Production, the inevitable result reaped untold millions of profit from 


debate: 


The plan of the Act could not have 
been effective if the greatest pro- 
ducers had been excluded from its 


even though he be a Senator, that 
large payments were made in the 
course of the administration of the 
ee 

The Senator [Mr. Vandenberg] 
has become a great champion of 
publicity. When it was sought to 
publish the names of the [RFC] 
borrowers the Senator from Michi- 
gan made a very eloquent appeal to 
the Senate not to adopt the Norris 
resolution, which had that end in 
view. ... This “political issue” will 
not avail the opponents of this Ad- 
ministration. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkley] has indicated his purpose 
to offer an amendment. which, 
while you are embarrassing the 
farmers of the country and seeking 
to embarrass the Administration by 


someone has wanted to change the 


subject. The Administration’s 


pathetic. Finally he came to the 


Mr. President, the able Senator 
from Arkansas indicates that there 
is nothing but a political purpose 


the public business. I have merely 
asked for information regarding 
the payment of $1,000,000,000 out of 
the Treasury of the United States 
on the ipse dixit of one nonelected 
public official, who spent it where 
he pleased, when he pleased, how 
he pleased, and as he pleased. I 
have merely asked for information, 
and apparently the mere quest for 
information has been interpreted 
as criticism. Evidently the infor- 
mation is expected to carry dyna- 
mite. They would apparently fear 
that the information will itself stir 
the criticism which they hasten in 
advance to condemn.... The truth 
is dangerous only to those who 
shun it. ..«. 

The whole country, and every 
farmer in it wants to know about a 


study of this whole problem for the 
future. The country wants all this 


would have been that there would 
have been a failure of the program, 


which would have resulted in no 
good to anyone. 
SENATOR ROBINSON: The large 


SENATOR ROBINSON: The small 
producers would have suffered, be- 
cause they would have realized low 
prices in spite of the fact that they 
had reduced their production. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Decidedly 
60. wc 

It is a source of great pleasure to 
me, at least, that the Senator from 
Michigan is willing that we shall re- 
ceive some of the information that 
is reposed in the Tariff Commission 
with respect to great industrial cor- 
porations which have been benefited 
by an artificial process, while at the 
same time he seeks to expose and 
seeks to embarrass and seeks to cre- 
ate resentment among the great 
mass of small farmers because they 
see in some newspaper headline a 
story that some great farmer has 


sinuation, without any charge that 
we are being actuated by favoritism 


the aluminum industry, protected as 
perhaps no other industry in Amer- 


SEN: ROBINSON (Dem.) of conclusion, apparently, in an : ecg 
Psi og the Agricultural eleventh-hour repentance, that it would it not? 7 & pravaeted. Is there any in- 
Adjustment Act, more than six would be better if the information SENATOR BARKLEY (DEM.) of quiry here, or was there ever any 
and a half million payments of were_made public. ... After better Kentucky: Absolutely; because if pomnage A any time by the Senator 
benefits to land owners and ten- than a month of shadow-boxing, there were enough large producers rom Michigan, asking the Treasury 
ants have been made, and of the Administration spokesman in Who might retain their normal pro- Department to tell us why Mr. Mel- 
this number most of them have the Senate also has finally come to uction of the small producers, need seta millions from the — nas World. 
rider oa been relatively small payments, a similar healthy conclusion. what we would have had would protected aluminum industry? .. . WHEN TEXANS MEET 
ee ee have been an agricultural stalemate, SENATOR BONE (Dem.) of Wash- 


ington: The fact is that paying 
small and large farmers the same 
per unit of land or production re- 


were their homes. If the present 
trend keeps up it will become a na- 
tion in which the agricultural re- 
sources of the nation are in the 
hands of land barons and corpora- 
tion farmers. ... 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.) of 
New York: As I see it, the surest 
way to lower taxes is to make the 
people tax-conscious. I can think of 
no one thing that would make a 
large group of citizens of the United 
States more tax-conscious — no 
other one thing, certainly—than the 
publication of the bounties received 
from plowing under crops and re- 
ducing production on the farms. ... 
Two months ago I prepared a reso- 
lution asking that in the case of 
everyone who had been given $500 
or more in the way of an AAA 





A banquet was one of the features of the Texas 
Centennial delegation’s good-will visit to Wash- 
ington at which Vice President John N. Garner 











silver conference by the Americas. 

TUESDAY. Vocational education bill was 
passed without a record vote, to be effective af- 
ter July 1. Debate began on the Robinson chain 
store bill. 


FUNDS FOR FOUR DEPARTMENTS 

WEDNESDAY. The debate continued on the 
chain store bill, which was amended with the 
Borah-Van Nuys amendment respecting specific 
trade practices of chain store organizations and 
with the Couzens amendment to insert “know- 
ingly” in that portion dealing with those who 
grant or “knowingly” receive benefit of unrea- 
sonable and illegal sales. 

The Commerce Committee held hearings on 
airplane crashes and the Wagner housing bill 
was considered in committee. Secretary Wallace 
advised the Senate action should be taken to 
halt neglect of Western range lands that are 
being depleted over enormous areas. 





. rere : 3 cg be j s g rati is ; iy 2 . - = . ° = ° 
dolph (right) calling for the appointment of a com- pa o re a ; -“* = oan SAOSEPOTEE ony S mquiry. Rags — producers would have profited, be- sulted in enormous sums going to a (left), who is from Texas, talks over old times 
inten te wale te ten eteleed te fT. & y —_ producers. So et stantly refers to the inquiry as a cause they would have had more to few big corporations . . . This used with Governor James V. Allred. 

= near a ae we criticism. I have merely  .4)), to be a nation of small landowners 
amazing, to any intelligent person, asked for information regarding SENATOR BARKLEY: Of course. —a nation of farmers whose farms King (Dem.) of Utah,in a resolution, proposed a_ | 










Speaker Byrns (Dem.) of Nashville, Tenn., bet making public that which the Sen- subsidy system which pays, for ex- been able to receive $50,000 or $100,- bounty publicity should be given to THURSDAY. Passed the amended chain store 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. Y., ator from Michigan in 1932 said ample, $219,825 in two years—and 000 or $200,000 as a reward for his the amount received. Why should bill and approved a conference report on the 
ought not to be made public, will pays it in secret—to one corpora- sacrifice... . we not know about these things? ... $116,000,000 appropriation bill for the Depart- 


that Congress would adjourn before June 9. Mr. 
Snell took the 25-cent bet promptly. Judiciary Se : —— ———————————— — 
Committee tabled bill to provide wage-hour 

Standards on Federal contracts. 


ments of State, Justice, Commerce and Labor. 
Ratified a convention with Mexico for protection 
of migratory birds and game mammals. Ad- 

















FRIDAY. Naval bill passed and House ad- 
journed to Monday. 
STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 

H. R. 12,527, Naval appropriation bill; Passed 


House May 1. 
H. R. 12,037, Tobacco State compacts; Presi- 
dent approved April 25. 


H. R. 12,395, New tax bili; Passed House 
April 29. 

H. R. 8,455, Omnibus flood control: Passed 
House August 22, 1935; Reported to Senate 


April 27. 

H. R. 12,477, To amend banking laws respect- 
ing conversion of State banks into national 
banks; Reported to House April 27. 

H. Res. 460, Creating a special House commit- 
tee to study all Federal activities and recom- 
mend legislation for economy and coordination; 
Passed House April 29. 

H. Res. 493, Asking for 
Johnson as WPA Administrator 
City; Tabled April 29. 


of General 
New York 


report 
for 





Capitol 


UCH merriment was produced 
on the Democratic side of the 
Senate aisle last week when Sena- 
tor Byrnes (Dem.) of South Caro- 
lina facetiously professed to see a 
Republican paramount issue for the 
campaign in allegations by Senator 
Dickinson (Rep.) of Iowa that meat 
scarcity caused by AAA slaughter of 
livestock had resulted in the poorer 
classes resorting to canned dog 
food for human consumption: 
SENATOR BYRNES (Dem.) of 
South Carolina: Mr. President and 
Members of the Senate, no more 
serious issue could be presented to 
the country. The people have re- 
sorted to the eating of dog food, ac- 


cording to this candidate for the 
Republican nomination. He said it 
in a most forceful way. The an- 





Hill--- Its 


nouncement from the Republican 
National Committee reads: 


The white-haired Iowan arrived 
in the Senate Chamber with cans 
of prepared dog food which, he ex- 
plained, people were actually eat- 
ing because the Government per- 
mitted the manufacturers to ad- 
vertise on the labels that it was 
“fit for human consumption.” The 
cans and labels were exhibited to 
the Senators with actual! photo- 
graphs of some of the plants, 
showing the processes of manu- 
facture. 

Of course Senators did not see 
the exhibit.... Has the Senator the 
dog food? 

SENATOR DICKINSON: I have 
the dog food. It is in my office, and 
I also have pictures of it. 


SENATOR BYRNES: I have for 


years known the distinguished Sen- 


More 


or Less Serious 


ator, and have had for him real 
affection. I regret to hear him say 
that he is now storing dog food in 
his office, because the paper issued 
from the Republican National Com- 
mittee tells the people of the United 
States that the Senator said in the 
conclusion of this sensational ad- 
dress: 

Gentlemen of the New Deal, 
while you are indulging your 
dream of Utopia, please, out of the 
billions of our money you are so 
recklessly spending, spare us the 
paltry few pennies needed to en- 
force the pure food laws, so we 
may know the third-class food you 
compel us to eat, at least, is clean 
food. 

I did not know the Senator was 
eating it.... 

SENATOR DICKINSON: The Sen- 
ator cannot laugh the thing out of 


e 
Side 
the Senate for the reason that the 
evidence shows that 100,000,000 cans 
of dog food are being consumed by 
the human race in the United 
States now, and you cannot laugh 
that off the floor of the Senate. 
SENATOR BYRNES: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not asking that 1t be 
laughed off. I am demanding that 
the Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Idaho express them- 
selves on this momentous issue. 
SENATOR CONNALLY (Dem.) of 
Texas: Does not the Senator think 
that instead of worrying about dog 
food they ought to devote their at- 
tention to a little elephant food? 
SENATOR BYRNES: I think the 





elephant needs more nourishment 
than ever before in our political 
history. 


journed until Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 

S. 3669, Suspending work assessment require- 
ments on mining claims in 1936; President ap- 
proved April 25. 

S. 2883, To continue vocational education with 
$12,000,000 authorization annually; Passed Sen- 
ate April 28. 

S. 1432, To amend war minerals relief law so 
as to reimburse for interest on money borrowed 
for production during World War; Passed Sen- 
ate March 29, 1935; Passed House April 30. 

S. Res. 265, Asking Secretary of Agriculture 
for names of AAA beneficiaries in excess of $10,- 
000 and asking Tariff Commission for data on 
corporations benefiting from protective tariff; 
Senate adopted April 27. 

S. J. Res. 233, For participation in Great Lakes 
Exposition and inviting Canada; President ap- 
proved April 25. 

S. 3154, To protect independent 
from price discriminations in favor 
stores; Passed Senate April 30. 

Fred A. EMERY. 


merchants 
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+ MODERN COOPERATION AMONG THE STATES + 


NTERSTATE cooperation continues 
to make progress. The Council of 
State Governments’ Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation at its second 
general assembly held in Chicago 
recently nad some recommendations 
on the subject as reported in the 
Bulletin of the Public Administra- 


tion Clearing House. The conference 
proposed that three regional secre- 
tariats be created patterned after the 
one which has functioned among the 
eastern States for the last six months 
Region one would embrace Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky; region two, all 
the “plains” States plus Nebraska; 
and region three, Virginia, North 








Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida. 

Henry W. Toll, executive director 
ot the Council points out that the 
establishment of the secretariats is 
not to be construed as meaning that 
the work of the Council of State 
Governments is to be broken up on 
a sectional basis. Rather, he says, 
according to the Bulletin, that it is 
a logical step in servicing the States 
which, either socially or economic- 
ally, have identical interstate prob- 
lems which must be solved through 
administrative adjustments, enact- 
ment of reciprocal legislation, or 
through interstate compacts. 

x~* * 


EMPLOYES OF CITIES 


(CLOSE to half a million people are 

; required to man the machinery of 
the cities more than 10,000 in popu- 
lation. This is the estimate of the 
1936 Municipal Year Book, just is- 
sued by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, and reported by 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House. 

Specifically, it takes 480,000 people 
to run the 746 cities of the country 
of more than 10,000 population. This 
makes an average of 9.4 employes 
for every 1,000 persons, ranging from 
6.1 employes in the smallest cities to 
11.7 employes in cities over 500,000. 

If the number of employes per 
thousand population is taken as an 
index of municipal employment, ac- 
cording to the PACH Bulletin, there 
was an increase for all cities over 
30,000 from 9.2 in 1934 to 9.9 in 1935. 
In the cities between 30,000 and 100,- 
000 there was a decrease from 7.5 


at Washington points out the fact 
that the day finds new maternal and 
child health and welfare programs 
under the Social Security Act well 
on their way 

For example, 47 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
have drawn their plans for maternal 
and child-health services under the 
Act, while 39 of these programs as 
well have been approved and are in 
operation. 

No less than 28 States and Alaska 
have had their plans approved by 
the Social Security Board for crip- 
pled children’s services. 

Twenty-five States have won ap- 
proval of child-welfare programs to 
assist in preventing child depend- 
ency, neglect, and delinquency in 
rural areas. 

Sixteen States and the District of 
Columbia are entitled to grants for 
aid to dependent children living in 
their own home or in the homes of 
near relatives in accordance with 
Title IV of the Social Security Act 
which is administered by the Social 


| Security Board 


As compared with only 22 States in 
1934, practically every State now 
has a bureau of maternal and child 
health as a major division of the 


| State Health Department with a 


medical director in charge. 
x** * 


HERE AND THERE IN THE STATES 
HE Assembly of the New York 
Legislature on April 30 defeated 

Governor Lehman’s eight-point so- 

cial security program. The measure 

had been designed to bring state 
laws in line so that New York could 


council and radically reform city 
finances; retain the mayor’s office 
with added new powers; establish a 
unicameral legislative body by 
transferring most of the Board of 
Estimate’s lawmaking powers to 
the Board of Aldermen; reduce the 
aldermen from 65 to 29, and curtail 
the powers of the borough presi- 
dents. : 

It is calculated in Minnesota that 
by 1940, if the present rate of aid is 
continued and population estimates 
are borne out, old-age assistance in 
the State will cost $9,000,000 a year. 

The New Jersey legislators began 
in the Capitol at Trenton on April 
29, a new session to tackle again 
the problem of raising revenue to 
meet relief needs. First, however, 
they had to evict the jobless from 
their desks in the State House. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on April 27 took under ad- 
visement an appeal attacking the 
Pennsylvania law which imposes 
heavier fees upon dealers who im- 
import beer from outside the state 
than on those dealing in beer made 
in the state. 

Governor Earle has called the 
Pennsylvania Legislature into spe- 
cial session for May 4 to consider 
such problems as unemployment and 
flood relief, social security, and rev- 
enue raising. 
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FRIGIDAIRE WATE 
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DRINK MORE WATER! FOR BETTER 


HEALTH « 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 


@ You can enjoy all the advantages of this 
remarkable new cooler at a cost that is less 
than ice. 15¢ a day buys it...as little as 2c 
a day runs it. Cool, sparkling water in your 


LOW SUMMER FARES 


Round-trip, Cabin Class: 
Honolulu $150 up 
Auckland. $244 up 
SVANCY...ccrccoscoorccern dia UP 
Melbourne $332 up 
Also First and Third Class. 

From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria in Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground by the modern 
ized Avrangi, or the Niagara. 

Details from YOUR OWN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific 
C.E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
National 0758. 


office ... always conveniently near...always 
just the right temperature for palatability 
and health. 

This new Frigidaire Water Cooler offers 
sensational features of design, efficiency and 
economy never before available at such a 
low price. Unusual sanitary provisions, easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control for 
temperature regulation, “Freon114” the safe 
refrigerant, the famous Meter-Miser cold- 
making unit, and scores of other outstand- 
ing advantages. 

Handsome design, bronze Duco finish. 
Harmonizes with all types of office furnish- 
ings. Available for either bottled water or 
city pressure connection. For General and 
Private Offices, Reception Rooms, Show 
Rooms, etc. 

For descriptive folder and complete de- 
tails, see your nearest dealer or write 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


benefit from grants for its program 
of social security through the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. The meas- 
ure was killed for the session when 
the legislators, 71 to 73, refused to 
discharge the rules committee from 
further consideration of the bill 
The vote on the discharge motion 
was almost wholly along party lines, 
only three Republicans voting with 
the Democrats in favor of discharg- 
ing the committee and bringing the 
measure on the floor for a vote. It 


to 7.2 
ae For the first time a census was 
made of “new” appointments to full- 
ee ron time positions. It has been found 
IN MORAN STATE PARK that in 1935, in 596 cities, 19,663 
such appointments were made. In 
other words, for every 100 full-time 
employes, 5.7 new jobs were created. 
Studies on the number of “sepa- 
rations” from jobs in 1935, including 
deaths and retirements, tend to show 
that the municipal employe recently 
has had a better chance of keeping 
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in the United States is of special 
significance. 


posal would transfer many powers 
The Children’s Bureau , of the five boroughs to a small 
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If at first you didn't 
try PABS|-4y ge / 


you do 


Unless you have treated yourself to Pabst TAPaCan 


not know how really good beer can be. 


Pabst Export Beer comes to you the very best way.. . with 


all its goodness sealed in at the brewery. Pour Pabst out of 


your own personal container. Enjoy the smoothest, most zestful, 


satisfying flavor you ever tasted 


a purity, w holesomeness and 


refreshment never before equalled. 


Ninety-two years of brewing experience and modern scientific 


laboratory control makes a difference. You can taste that differ- 


ence in all its delicate quality—just as Pabst made it. Join the 


millions who have discovered 
this new deliciousness in beer 
by insisting on Pabst TAPaCan. 

Ask for your beer by name 
—Pabst TAPaCan—the beer 
that has won unrivaled accept- 
ance because of its unrivaled 


flavor. 
oS 


Old Tankard Ale 
Enjoy genuine Old Tankard Frei 
Ale — full-bodied; full-fla- 
vored, full strength. Brewed 

and mellowed by Pabst. 








INSIST ON ORIGINAL 

PABST TAPaCan 

¢ Brewery Goodness 
Sealed Right In 

e Protected Flavor 

e Non-refillable 

e Flat Top—It Stacks 

e Saves Half the Space 

e No Deposits to Pay 

e No Bottles to Return 

e Easy to Carry 


e No Breakage 
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6 reasons why you should consider a 
PACKARD 120 


qponay, more than ever before, 
there are several important fac- 
tors to consider before you buy 
any new car. Packard believes the 
six points listed below will make 
you a better judge of values, re- 
gardless of what new car you may 
have in mind. 


1 Packard 120 gives you every- 
thing Packard stands for — for 
as little as $990* 


The Packard 120 is a real Packard in 
mechanical excellence, in the precision of 
its parts, in long life, and in performance. 
It carries the most honored name in mo- 
toring. Yet it sells for only a few hundred 
dollars more than the cheapest cars made. 


2 Packard 120 upkeep and service 
costs are low 


The Packard 120 is probably the most 
service-free car in America. And such ser- 
vice as you do need is inexpensive. For 
example, a Packard 120 dealer recently 
kept records of all maintenance charges 
on 71 Packard 120’s while they travelled 
a total of 450,000 miles—and found the 

















average cost per owner was less than 
three dollars. 


3 Packard 120 lessens the penalty 
of style depreciation 

Before you buy any new car this Spring, 

ask yourself this important question: 

“How long will it be before this car is 

out of style?” 


This question is important because loss 
of style means loss of identity and iden- 
tity destroying style changes are the big- 
gest cause of motor car depreciation. If 
you buy a Packard 120, you are protected 
against such loss, for you are buying a 
car made by a Company that has for 30 
years held to a policy of protecting its 
owners against needless style deprecia- 
tion. Because Packard adheres to one 
basically beautiful design, a Packard 120 
stays a smart car, not just for months, 
but for years. Years hence, it will still be 
recognizable as a Packard, still be a car 
you are proud to own and drive. 


4 Packard 120 can be purchased 
almost as easily as one of the 
lowest-priced cars 


A recent survey conducted in several 
cities revealed that down payments made 


by Packard 120 buyers averaged only 
$87.50 after allowance had been made for 
their used cars. If your old car is of more- 
than-average value, you will probably 
have to make no down payment at all. 


5 Packard 120 can be financed for 
only a few dollars more a month 


Packard’s 6 per cent finance plan is sec- 
ond to none for liberality. And because 
the payments on a Packard 120 can be 
spread over a period to suit your con- 


venience, the car can easily be purchased ° 


out of income. 


6 Packard 120 has scored an un- 
precedented success 


The Packard 120 has climbed from 
scratch to second place in a price class 
which includes twelve cars. And remem- 
ber—this car entered a brand new price- 
field for Packard. Such success could nev- 
er have been achieved had not the car de- 
lighted every one who saw it and rode init. 


This Spring when you set out to buy a 
car, match Packard 120 against the field. 
Do this, and we leave it to you whether 
or not you become “the man that owns 
one.” 





PACKARD 120... .*99O 10 SQMM5 isc rat wan wo owns one 





SEE YOUR NEAREST PACKARD DEALER 
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Democrats Hope to End 
The Two-thirds Rule 


Party Chiefs Confident as They 
Shape Their Convention Plans 


HE historic two-thirds rule, which has bound 

every Democratic National Convention since 
the very first one in 1832, which renominated 
President Andrew Jackson, is going to be con- 
signed to limbo at Philadelphia this year. So 
predicts Democratic Chairman James A. Farley. 
And President Roosevelt concurs in the view 
that the rule should be abolished. It has been 
a source of too much trouble in prolonging con- 
vention deadlocks, enabling minorities to block 
majority action, the President commented at his 
press conference last week. ; 

Reiterating ‘is sweeping election predictions, 
Mr. Farley told the press he wouldn't concede 
prospective loss of a single State in November. 
The Breckinridge anti-Roosevelt candidacy is a 
“joke,” he said. Administration troubles with 
the Long faction in Louisiana are being ad- 
justed, he asserted. 

With these cheerful prospects, Mr. Farley sur- 
mised it would be appropriate to continue “Happy 
Days Are Here Again” as the 1936 canvention 
and campaign theme song—unless somebody 
could suggest a better one. 


OLD ROLES REFILLED 

At the convention he thought President Roose- 
velt's name might be put in nomination again 
by John E. Mack of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who 
performed that function at Chicago four years 
ago. Other 1932 convention roles will be re- 
peated by Senator Alben W. Barkley of Ken- 
tucky and Senator Joseph T. Robinson of Ar- 
kansas. The former has been chosen again to 
be keynoter and temporary chairman of the 
party conclave at Philadelphia, and the latter 
has been picked once more for permanent chair- 
man. 

In Michigan no Democratic moves for coali- 
tion support of Senator Couzens (Rep.) are con- 
templated, Mr. Farley indicated. But he prophe- 
sied victory in Nebraska for Republican Senator 
Norris, who has been given Mr. Roosevelt's per- 
sonal indorsement, but who, incidentally, has 
been a caustic critic of Mr. Farley's adminis- 
tration of the Post Office Department and his 
simultaneously filling the jobs of Postmaster 





Party Wires Crossed 


TNLESS District of Columbia Young Dem- 
ocrats rescind an apparently errone- 
ously missent invitation, their speaking list 
for a rally and entertainment they are 
planning to hold June 1 to raise money for 
the Democratic campaign fund will include 
an anti-New Deal Republican Senator—and 
they are wondering whether his speech will 
be harmoniously in keeping with the spirit 
and purpose of the occasion. 

Senator Jesse H. Metcalf (Rep.) of Rhode 
Island, apparently on the Young Demo- 
cratic entertainment committee’s mailing 
list by mistake, was surprised to receive a 
bid to their function and an invitation to 
speak. 

The Senator chuckled and wrote a cordial 
reply: “I accept with pleasure and antici- 
pation.” 











General and Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

Echoing the expansive optimism of Mr. Far- 
ley, Publicity Director Charles Michelson in his 
weckly newsletter declared that “Republican ap- 
praisal of the prospective outcome of the No- 
vember election has dwindled down to a question 
of how great President Roosevelt's majority is 
going to be.” 


READY FOR GEORGIA TEST 


Mr. Roosevelt last week affixed his signature 
to papers entering himself as a candidate in 
Georgia’s belatedly authorized June 3 preferen- 
tial primary. But whether the primary will be 
held is still in doubt. If the President is the 
only candidate entered, it is understood that it 
will be called off. Gov. Talmadge has not indi- 
cated whether he will run or not. His friends 
succeeded in fixing the primary entrance fee 
at $10.000. This will be returned to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Georgia backers if the primary fails to 
come off. 

Col. Henry Breckinridge, the President’s only 
Democratic antagonist who thus far has carried 
his opposition into State primaries, after polling 
one out of every 18 Democratic votes in Penn- 
sylvania last week, moved on to wind up his 
campaign in Maryland, with an intensive speak- 
ing tour. Supplementing his speeches, the Col- 
onel entertained his audiences with movies—ani- 
mated cartoons satirizing the New Deal. 

In California primaries, scheduled for the 
same day as those in Maryland, a factional di- 
vision exists. In addition to the regular Roose- 
velt delegate candidates, there is an “EPIC 
slate,” filed by Upton Sinclair followers, and also 
a Townsend list. 

Kansas Democrats held their State convention 
last week at Wichita, with Howard Payne, key- 
noter, denouncing the Landon administration 
for having failed to qualify Kansas for partici- 
pation in the New Deal social security program. 

The new Republican “brain trust” was jabbed 
last week by Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
who assailed the Republican position on the tar- 
iff in a statement issued through the Democratic 
National Committee. Four of the Republican 
“brain trusters” were on record in 1930 as op- 
posed to passage of the Republican Smoot-Haw- 
ley tariff bill, he said. 














—Wide World 


CONVENTION “KEYNOTERS” AND MANAGERS 


‘ITH Democratic and Republican party conventions just “around 
the corner,” “keynoters” and convention managers are selected. 
Left to right: Senator Frederick Steiwer, keynoter, and Representa- 


tive Bertrand H. Snell, permanent chairman for the Republican con- 
vention; Senator Alben W. Barkley, keynoter, and Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, permanent chairman for the Democratic convention. 











Vote-snaring Tactics 


Religious Adviser Joins Staff 
Of Democratic Strategists 


JHILE Democrats jibed and jabbed at the 

new Republican “brain trust,” Republicans 
last week discovered the Democratic National 
Committee had added a religious director to its 
staff. 

He is the Rev. Dr. Stanley High, Methodist 
clergyman, lecturer and writer, a former ardent 
dry crusader and the author, among other books, 
of The Church in Politics. The Democratic Com- 
mittee engaged Dr. High in February, it was 
disclosed, to do “organization work.” 

First fruits of his organization work appeared 
a few days ago in formation of the Good Neigh- 
bor League, which seeks to gain a nation-wide 
membership enlisted in loyalty to the Presi- 
dent's “good neighbor” policies in national and 
international affairs. The President himself was 
reported to have received the directors and per- 
sonally approved purposes of the organization 
before its launching was announced. Its execu- 
tive committee consists of Dr. High, Patrick H. 
Callahan of Louisville, Ky., a leading Catholic 
dry, and Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger, outstand- 
ing Jewish charity and peace worker. 


SEEKING DRY SUPPORT 


Some Washington press observers interpreted 
promotion of the new organization as an at- 
tempt of the Democratic National Committee to 
conciliate and gain support of the churches, the 
drys and the peace element, in keeping with the 
policy of forming campaign organizations spe- 
cially designed to appeal to labor, business men, 
and other special voting groups. 

It was recalled that replies to the President’s 
form letter sent out last Fall asking clergymen’s 
opinions on the New Deal revealed a critical 
attitude of many church leaders concerning pro- 
hibition repeal and the Administration’s rearma- 
ment policy. Also commentators noted Dr. High’s 
employment by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee came in close conjunction with revela- 
tion of a 70 per cent anti-New Deal attitude of 
clergymen in the Literary Digest poll. 

As a speaker and writer in the pre-New Deal 
era, the Democratic National Committee’s new 
staff religious adviser was a strong advocate of 
prohibition and of peace policies of the churches. 
His book, The Church in Politics, published in 
1930, carries a vigorous defense of church cam- 
paigning for adoption and retention of national 
prohibition. It also contains a chapter on 
church peace activities in which Dr. High ap- 
peals from the authority of the Government to 
coerce the consciences of preachers and church 
members who take an anti-war and pacifist po- 
sition. Christian preachers, he wrote, “who have 
declared the unchristianity of war in times of 
peace” can hardly “avoid accepting the conse- 
quences of non-cooperation in time of war.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE APPEAL 

Whatever the appeal of Dr. High’s organiza- 
tion activities to church, dry and peace senti- 
ment, upholders of repeal and a stronger na- 
tional defense find their viewpoints warmly es- 
poused by others among Administration and 
Democratic party spokesmen. Party orators 
have been hailing repeal as among the most 
notable achievements of the New Deal, and 
Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity director, 
has disparaged Republican leanings toward Gov. 
Landon as a Presidential nominee, insisting that 
a candidate from Kansas would be highly ob- 
jectionable to wet voters of the nation. 

On national defense latest and most vigorous 
exposition of New Deal rearmament policies was 
made by the Assistant Secretary of War, Harry 
H. Woodring, addressing the Florida State 
American Legion convention, at Sarasota. Laud- 
ing the expanded defense policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration, he condemned opposition to it 
by “organized minorities” whose leaders “occupy 
strategic positions in colleges, churches and 
other organizations.” He branded as “traitors” 








+ 8,900 clergymen, professors and students who, he 


said, had affirmed in a recent peace poll that 
they would not bear arms for the United States. 
Pacifist organizations are largely dominated by 
the churches and by the radicals, he said. 

Meanwhile, in another sector, regarding ac- 
tivities of Labor’s Nonpartisan League, formed 
to aid in the President’s re-election, Republican 
Chairman Fletcher charged that Major George 
L. Berry, Federal Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation, who also heads the new League, was 
carrying on his political activities with Govern- 
ment relief funds. Major Berry issued a prompt 
and sweeping denial of these allegations. 

On the subject of political activity, President 
William Green in a letter sent out last week 
urged unions in the American Federation of 
Labor to adhere to the Federation's “traditional 
nonpartisan political policy.” 





What Primaries Show 


Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
Elect Convention Delegates 


APPROXIMATELY a tenth of all the delegates 
~~ to the two major party national conventions 
were selected last week in the primaries of Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, and varying were 
the sentiments of elation and disappointment 
as political leaders sized up the results as in- 
dices of how these two States will cast their 53 
electoral college votes this year. 

Democrats jubilated in the 18-to-1 showing of 
President Roosevelt in Pennsylvania against his 
anti-New Deal Democratic opponent, Colonel 
Henry Breckinridge. In Massachusetts Demo- 
cratic primaries the President was unopposed. 

With the Pennsylvania Republican preferen- 
tial voting turning out to be a one-man popu- 
larity contest, because only Senator Borah ran, 
Republican organization leaders maintain that 
the Keystone State party delegation would go 
uninstructed to Cleveland. Senator Borah polled 
about two-thirds as many votes as Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Massachusetts Republican primary results 
were acclaimed a Landon victory. Bay State 
ballots did not carry the names of presidential 
aspirants, but voters had the privilege of writ- 
ing them in. The write-in preferences gave 
Landon 76,710, Hoover 7,214, Borah 4,342, Van- 
denberg 2,117, Knox 1,910. 

Next in the primary procession come the May 
5 decisions in California, Maryland and South 
Dakota. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s key ideas for his campaign. 


The Economic Keynote 
President Sounds It for Campaign 
At New York Jefferson Rally 


oo} IGHER wages for workers, more income for 

farmers means more goods produced, more 
and better food eaten, fewer unemployed and 
lower taxes.” That’s the President’s economic, so- 
cial and political philosophy. And he believes it’s 
the 1936 philosophy of America, he told 2,100 ap- 
plauding fellow Democrats gathered at the an- 
nual Jefferson dinner of the National Democratic 
Club in New York City. 

“Reduction of costs of manufacture does not 
mean more purchasing power,” the President 
said. “It means just the opposite. ... If 
you increase buying power, prices will go up but 
more goods will be sold.” 

It was a representative assemblage of Empire 
State Democratic leadership that gathered in 
the big hotel ball room to hear the address, 
which also was broadcast by radio. New Dealers 
mingled with the sachems and braves of Tam- 
many—though from the Wigwam chieftains was 
conspicuously missing former Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith. Three other Governors were there, how- 
ever—Lehman of New York, Earle of Pennsyl- 
vania and Curley of Massachusetts. 

“People complain to me about the current costs 
of rebuilding America,” the President said. “I 
tell them that, whereas the deficit of the Federal 
Government this year is about three billion dol- 
lars, the national income of the people of the 
United States has risen from 35 billions in 1932 to 
65 billions in the year 1936, and I tell them fur- 
ther that the only burden we need to fear is the 
burden our children would have to bear if we 
failed to take these measures today.” 

But some individuals, the President said, are 
“never satisfied.” 

Among those not satisfied with the President’s 
speech was Senator Hastings of Delaware, who 
arose, as spokesman for the Republican Senator- 
ial Committee, to declare in a Senate speech that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s figures were about 50 per cent 
wrong. National income for 1932 was 391, bil- 
lions, said he, and in 1935 only 54! billions— 
while a 22 per cent increase in commodity prices 
since 1932 has reduced purchasing power for 
1935 by 12 billions, and annual per capita cost of 
the Federal Government rose from $24 in 1928 to 
$60 now. 

Other orators and commentators took up lively 
pro and con argument over the speech outlining 
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POLITICS—NEWS-MAKERS AND NEWS-GATHERERS 
Charles Michelson (left), publicity director of the Democratic National Committee, and 
Postmaster General James A. Farley (right), Chairman of the committee, give out con- 
vention news to political correspondents at one of Mr. Farley’s official press conferences. 








Republican Contenders 


In the Home Stretch 


Tension Tightens as They Spurt 
Toward Convention Finish 


MONTH ahead looms the finish line in the 

Republican pre-convention race. As rivals 
swing into the home stretch, and successive pri- 
maries and State conventions flash past, the 
contenders press into play every ounce of energy 
for the last spirited spurt—and “grandstand” 
interest tenses as they come pounding on to- 
ward the final decision. 

Thus far on the course Gov. Landon appears 
to be safely out ahead of the field. But other 
contenders are pushing him hard toward an ex- 
citing and still uncertain ending of the “Presi- 
dential Sweepstakes.” 

Encouraged by the Kansas Governor’s showing 
last week in the primaries of Massachusetts, 
where his name was written in on the ballots 
by a heavily preponderant portion of Bay State 
Republican voters who recorded their prefer- 
ences, Landon forces face their next important 
hurdle in the May 5 California primaries. There 
the party regular organization has vigorously 
opposed him with an uninstructed slate. 

From Borah and Knox managers last week 
came statements seeking to discount Gov. Lan- 
don’s showing in Massachusetts. Col. Knox has 
169 delegates who will support him in the con- 
vention, claimed former Senator George H. 
Moses of New Hampshire. 


STATE CONVENTION CHOICES 


But Landon strength continued to gain in a 
number of State conventions held last week. 

Missouri’s convention, at St. Louis, assured 
him of support of the full delegation of 20 from 
that State. Representative Dewey Short of Ga- 
lena, Mo., as keynoter regaled the convention 
with a characterization of Mr. Roosevelt as the 
“Houdini of the White House” who has no more 
rabbits to pull out of his hat. 

Gov. Landon appeared to be a favorite in the 
Colorado convention at Pueblo, which chose 12 
delegates. But the eight picked by the Rhode 
Island convention at Providence were believed 
to be divided between candidacies of Messrs. 
Landon and Vandenberg. 

First definite assurance of Senator Vanden- 
berg’s willingness to be considered a candidate 
came last week with his authorization for Mich- 
igan’s Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald to make a 
nomination speech for him at Cleveland. The 
Senator took this step after action of the Mich- 
igan Republican convention instructing the 
State’s 38 delegates to support him. 


Senator Borah is making his next big drive in 
the May 12 primaries in Ohio. He opened his 
Buckeye State campaign last week with at- 
tacks on monopolies and the Ohio “favorite 
son” plan of choosing delegates. The regular 
party organization has rallied behind Robert A. 
Taft, son of the late President, whom they put 
into the field when the Idahoan’s filing in the 
Ohio primary spoiled their hopes for an unin- 
structed delegation. 


BRISK BARRAGE CONTINUES 


Meanwhile from behind the skirmish lines of 
the convention contenders, Republican artillery 
keeps up a heavy drum-fire against the Demo- 
cratic ramparts. 

In the current weekly Washington 
Republican editors—a new Republican National 
Committee publicity feature—charges of poli- 
tics in relief are caustically reviewed. 

The National Committee's weekly clipsheet as- 
sails Secretary Wallace’s early reluctance to re- 
veal names of large AAA beneficiaries and lists 
a number of the big ones he sought to “conceal.” 

In addition to its other publicity features, the 
National Committee's latest new publication is a 
rotogravure tabloid newspaper, On Our Way. 
Bi-monthly appearance of this picture paper is 
promised 

Representatives Donald H. McLean of New 
Jersey, Daniel A. Reed of New York and Roy O. 
Woodruff of Michigan were the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee's radio speakers last week. 


CONGRESSMEN ON THE AIR 


Congressman McLean charged that while the 
Roosevelt Administration was secking to lay on 
heavy new taxes, little attempt was being made 
to curb lavish expenditures, including wasteful 
outlays by bureaucratic agencies having at their 
disposal huge allotments from relief funds. 

Congressman Reed assailed the new Adminis- 
tration tax bill as “stupid, ill-considered, un- 
sound” and bound to retard recovery by strik- 
ing at surpluses business concerns try to save to 
tide them over lean periods. The bill seeks “to 
substitute bureaucratic management for private 
judgment in business,” he asserted. Small and 
financially weak concerns especially will be “guil- 
lotined,” he predicted, and their employes will 
be thrown out of jobs. 

Congressman Woodruff also attacked the tax 
bill and “the profligate way in which the na- 
tional substance is being dissipated by the Ad- 
ministration” in violation of the “many promises 
of economy and good government with which we 
were regaled when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
campaigning for the high office he now holds.” 

A minor strident note disturbed harmony of 
the selection of Republican convention officers 
last week when Ralph B. Strassburger, a Re- 


letter to 


publican delegate-elect from Pennsylvania, 
branded Representative Bertrand Snell of New 
York as a “reactionary” and protested having 


him for permanent chairman of the Cleveland 
convention. Party chiefs, however, did not ap- 
prehend development of serious dissent from 
choice of the veteran House minority leader. 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: FRANCE ELECTS + 


YRENCH ELECTIONS.—Washing- 

ton watches two armies—the one 
of the Left that moves across 
Europe, and the one of the Right 
that pushes into Africa. One has 
its position by virtue of ballots, the 
other by bullets. The goal of one is 
Paris, and of the other, Addis Ababa. 

A strangely quiet Europe and an 
uneasy Bourse awaited the run-off 
elections in France on May 3. If 
the trend begun a week ago in sup- 
port of the so-called Popular Front 
»5 continued, observers have been 
wondering, among other things, if 
the days of the present gold franc 
and private ownership of the Bank 
of France are numbered. 

A wide break in the American 
stock market was credited in part 
to the outcome of the first French 
elections. 

Moreover, Poland saw fit on April 
27 to sever completely its kind of 








Swing to Left Shown in Balloting; Poland Quits Gold 


Bloc; Italians at Gates of Addis Ababa 


second cousinship to the dwindling 
gold bloc led by the Paris govern- 
ment. President Moscicki ordered 
stopped the free purchase of gold 
and exchange, and gave the Bank 
of Poland regulation over foreign 
exchange. 

In 435 of France’s 618 election dis- 
tricts second polls were required to 
determine who else would make up 
the Chamber of Deputies in addi- 
tion to the 183 elected on April 26. 
If Communists, Socialists and Radi- 
cal Socialists pooled their efforts 
back of common candidates, it was 
believed that there would be a con- 
siderable gain by this sector. Ordi- 
narily a second ballot has a tend- 








The World aoe For 


[Continued 
from 16,000 to 17,000, with 500 more 
men to be added each year. 

Testimony before secret sessions 
of the committee had shown that 
the Navy considers a fighting force 
of 20,000 officers and 182,000 en- 
listed men necessary within three 
months after the outbreak of war. 

Viscount Monsell, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in revealing supple- 
mentary estimates to the House of 
Commons on April 30 for naval 
purposes, revealed that Great Brit- 
ain will begin building 38 warships 
during the year. In addition to 
two capital ships, they will include: 
Five cruisers, nine destroyers, one 
aircraft carrier, four submarines, 
six sloops, one river gunboat, two 
small surveying vessels, two special 
service vessels, and six motor tor- 
pedo boats. 


In addition, Viscount Monsell in- 





Time enough! 


The man who uses a Schick Shaver thinks 
nothing of the extra before-dinner shave. 
In two or three minutes, without remov- 
ing collar or coat, he gets an “evening 
dress” shave. Though in a hurry, he can- 
not cut himself for the Schick has NO 
BLADES. There is no messiness to shav- 
ing for he uses NO LATHER, no facial 
preparation of any kind. The Schick is 
perfect for the once-a-day shaver and a 
joy to the man who must shave twice. 
ASK YOUR DEALER to show you a 
Schick. If none is near you, send $15 
direct to Department P. 
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Bigger Armaments: 
Uncle Sam Takes Action to Keep Pace 


from Page 5.) 


dicated that construction plans 
were under way for a number of 
small boats. 

The British naval program for 
the year will total around 80,230,000 
pounds ($396,336,200). 


Following are the expenditures (in 
dollars) of the United States, Great 


Britain, and Japan for their respec- 
tive navies at the beginning of the 
war, the end of the war, and the 
present time: 

1913-14 
United States .......... $136,858,301 


Great Britain ......... 237,530,459 
CS eee cocccccece 48,105,152 
1918-19 


United States .........$1,915,155,835 
Great Britain ......... 1,670,456,135 


PAMGR o0:<is000 seeeeeees 125,000,000 
1936-37 
United States .....++... $531,068,707 


396,336,200 
169,000,000 


Great Britain ....cceee. 
SOE koi caenkdens seen 








ency to go leftward because the 
parties of this group, while split up 
much more than the rightists in the 
first balloting, usually succeed in 
consolidating their strength in the 
run-off. 

There is a possibility that this 
time there will not be a “running 
true to form.” Observers point out 
that in the April 26 election the 
Communists gained several im- 
portant places, but from the Social- 
ists, while the latter took strength, 
but at the expense of the Radical 
Socialists. It is pointed out that 
this swing to the leftward within 
the Popular Front itself may have 
set to work forces not conducive to 
cooperation. 

The official returns from the April 
26 Yalloting, when 4,800 candidates 
representing 18 parties, competed 
for 618 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, were as follows: 

Left—Communists, 9; Socialists, 
23; Dissident Socialists, 6; Radical 
Socialists, 25. 

Center — Independent Radicals, 
13; Left Republicans, 38; Popular 
Democrats, 12. 


Right—Republican Parties, 51; 
Conservatives, 6. 
x** 
EASON FOR RUN-OFF.—France 


always has two elections, one 
week apart, for the selection of its 
deputies. In the first, a candidate 
must have a clear majority in or- 
der to be elected. There are always 
a great many candidates, in one 
district alone this year the voters 
being asked to choose one deputy 
from 111 possibilities. Obviously, 
not many receive a clear majority. 
In the second election, the candi- 
dates receiving the highest number 
of votes are declared elected. Un- 
der the law all candidates who ran 
the first time may run the second, 
but in practice, party bargaining 





usually narrows the 
highest two nominees. 

The Chamber is elected every 
four years, and members must be 
at least 25 years of age. Suffrage is 
limited to males over 21, but inas- 
much as conscripts may not vote, 
the usual limit is actually 22. 

x* * * 

GPAIN NAMES ELECTORS.—Only 

about 30 per cent of Spain's 
electorate went to the polls on April 
26. Their purpose was to name 473 
electors who will meet on May 10 to 
name the second president of the 
second Spanish Republic. The va- 
cancy was created when the Cortes 
several weeks ago ousted the vet- 
eran President Zamora. 

Many rightists and monarchists 
refused to enter candidates in the 
polling, and as a consequence the 
leftists came off with an assured 
majority. 

Competent observers point to Pre- 
mier Azana as the probable choice 
of the electors for president, 

x* * * 

TALIANS NEAR ADDIS ABABA.— 

So close are the Italian invaders 
to the capital of Ethiopia that re- 
ports almost hourly have the enemy 
within the gates. 

The Rome Foreign Office on May 
1 became so annoyed over the per- 
sistent rumors that a formal state- 
ment was issued saying: “It is a 
question of days, not hours, and per- 
haps even six to eight days. There- 
fore, gentlemen (of ‘the press), 
please have patience.” 

But the Fascists have been told 
to stand by in uniform for a huge 
celebration. 

Meanwhile, little Emperor Haile 
Selassie, taking his last stand in the 
last kingdom of Africa, has pro- 
claimed that he will resist the in- 
vaders to the last. 


field to the 





Those who would try to stop ll 


Duce short of his goal in the name | 


of the League of Nations and all it 
represents stand hopeless. 

In this ominous interlude 
negotiations with Germany 
the Rhineland seem at a standstill. 
Foreign Minister Eden of Great 
Britain is still not ready to sub- 
mit his questionnaire to Der Fueh- 
rer aimed at an elaboration of Herr 
Hitler’s new deal for Europe pro- 
posed to the Locarno powers. France 
is too busy with elections at the 
moment to take an active part in 
the international picture. 

Frequent rumors of Austrian 
troop movements near the German 
border during the week held possi- 
bilities of an approaching new crisis 
for Europe. Meanwhile, Prince 
Ernst von Starhemberg, Heimwehr 
leader and actual dictator of the 
little country, warned his opponents 
that “there are places for them in 
the concentration camps we estab- 
lished in 1934.” 

* 2 @ 


REICH ECONOMIC DICTATOR.— 
A new job was parcelled out 
during the week to Adolf Hitler’s 
right-hand man, Aviation Minister 
Herman Wilhelm Goering. And it 
left observers trying to figure out 
just where the promotion leaves 
President of the Reichsbank and 
Economic Minister Hjalmar 
Schacht 
General Goering was appointed 
virtual dictator of all matters re- 
lating to foreign exchange and raw 
materials. First stories were to the 
effect that Goering would probably 
interpret Schacht’s policies to the 


even 
over 


public and ward off Nazi attacks. 
Dr. Schacht, contrary to radical 
Nazi beliefs, is opposed to de- 


valuation at this juncture and un- 
controlled and excessive party ex- 
penditures. 

Dispatches from Berlin now, how- 
ever, indicate that behind the 
scenes there is dissatisfaction on 
Dr. Schacht’s part over the power 
granted General Goering, and that 
his resignation has been offered 





Der Fuehrer. 
x * 

“ING FUAD DIES.—King Fuad I, 

ninth sovereign of the present 
Egyptian dynasty, died at Cairo on 
April 28. Prince Farouk, his’ 16- 
year-old son, who has been under 
strict tutelage in Great Britain, has 
departed for his native land to 
reign through a regency. 

Fuad’s reign ended in a tense po- 
litical period with the nationalists 
constantly demanding absolute in- 
dependence from Great Britain. 
The London Government has been 
especially anxious over its influence 
in the nation at this time of the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia be- 
cause of the Nile and Suez. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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& ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345, Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries, Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


direct to Pacific Northwest 
. . . 

via Glacier National Park 
This summer, go west on Great Northern 
Railway’sluxury train, the Empire Builder 
(air-conditioned, of course), and stop off 
for newlow-cost prepaid tours of 1,20r3 days 
through Glacier Park. 60 glaciers! 250 alpine lakes! 
Countless waterfalls and multi-colored mountain 
peaks! Visit Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton 
Lakes Park, across the line in Canada. Continue 
west to Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria. See Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympics, Crater Lake! Then north to.Alaska, or 
south to California, Return by any direct route on 


bargain round-trip ticket. Get copy of Great 
Northern's “Vacation Preview.” 























... whats happening 
in these 40 houses 


—the curing and ageing of leaf tobacco, 


Whats 
Long On 


here 


that’s what’s going on. 


tobacco are under these roofs... just lying 
here ageing and sweetening and mellow- 
ing for Chesterfield cigarettes. 

Like Rip Van Winkle, they sleep—the 
tobaccos getting mellower and milder 
for the cigarette that Satisfies. 
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Thousands of hogsheads of mild ripe 































e«@1000 pound 
hogshead of 
leaf tobacco 































; Two Radio Entertainments a Week 3 
WEDNESDAY, 9 P. M. (E.D.T.) 
LILY PONS 
with Kostelanetz Concert Orchestra and Chorus 
FRIDAY, 10 P.M.(E.0.T) 


KOSTELANETZ 45 PIECE DANCE ORCHESTRA 
with Kay Thompson and Ray Heatherton 
and the Rhythm Singers 


COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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_ TITLE REGISTERED OU. 8, PATENT OFFIC" taabetes 18 passengers, 434 rail- 000 farmers and their families. | never be lost for more than a few 
road employes and 1,680 persons Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, admin- minutes during clear weather 
who were killed at grade cross- | istrator of the project, reports RA would require only 5,619 air 
D oO ings. has loaned nearly $100,000,000 to | markers or an average of 117 per 
wes 300,000 farm families. State, according to the calcula- 
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6. Both Seek Answer to Unemployment Riddle 





Ten Million Jobs? 


N the patchwork quilt that is the 

American scene, one pattern—un- 
ployment—still puzzles the needle of 
recovery. 

Facts and figures aplenty—but 
starting on different bases they end 
in different solutions to the problem. 

Men and opinions aplenty—but 
starting from different premises they 
conclude on different notes of opti- 
mism or gloom. 

Which way reemployment? 

First the facts: 

During the “boom” period—unem- 
ployment ranged between two and 
two and a half million persons. In 
1930 the unemployment line (Photo 
No. 1) began to skyrocket. By 1932 
the ranks of unemployed according to 
semi-official and private estimates 
had swelled to twelve to sixteen mil- 
lion. How many persons are unem- 
ployed tdday is a question without an 
official answer. The A. F. of L. esti- 
mates unemployment to be in excess 
of 12,000,000. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates it to be 
not less than 10,000,000, not counting 
those on work-relief jobs. With bil- 
lions already spent for care of the 
unemployed, the Government now 
proposes to start studies designed to 
reveal reasons for unemployment. 


WHAT OF THE MACHINES? 


Machines — technological advance- 
ment—what part have they played in 
the unemployment riddle? 

Frequently heard is the cry that the 
machines have resulted in breadlines. 
Observers point to such examples as 
the modern check-writing machine 
(Photo No. 2) which turns out hun- 
dreds of thousands of checks in a 
short time. These observers also point 
to the heavy industries, where ingots 
go in one side of a machine and 
come out of the other a finished 
piece of machinery (Photo No. 3). 

However, a study of Machines vs. 
Man by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute comes to the con- 
clusion that mechanized industry has 
been absorbing workers while in- 
dustries which do not require high- 
speed precision machinery have been 
throwing their workers out of jabs. 

Things to come—the cotton picker? 
Dream of man for generations has 
been the successful adaption of ma- 
chinery to an industry which is part 
of the lifeblood of the South. What 
will become of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of cotton pickers (Photo No. 4) 
and their families if the Rust Broth- 
ers’ robot picker proves successful? 

Economists say the cotton picker 
packs dynamite. Would it lead to pas- 
sage of a governmental measure sim- 
ilar to the one sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Schulte of Indiana? (Photo 
No. 5) His bill placed in the legisla- 
tive hopper this past January provides 
for a tax by the Federal Government 
on labor-saving machinery for a pe- 
riod of ten years, or until the unem- 
ployed are returned to industry. 

Hours of labor—what has been their 
role in the story of employment? 

Since the beginning of the century 
hours of work have gone down. The 
A. F. of L. through its president Wil- 
liam Green (Photo No. 6, left) states 
that hours have lengthened since the 
collapse of the NRA. He advocates a 
shorter work week as the solution te 
unemployment. 

Other solutions: 

Poor distribution has been charged 
with blocking the way to wholesale 
reemployment. Brookings Institution 
Says that too much money gets si- 
phoned into the pockets of those who 
can’t spend it. 

What to do? Lower prices, says 
Brookings. How? No answer. 

President Roosevelt believes that the 
aisswer to the problem does not lie in 
lower prices. New machinery, he ex- 
plains, means unemployment. But 
cutting wages or lengthening hours of 
work, he adds, cuts down purchasing 
power. 

The President’s line of reasoning: 
Keep prices level—about the same as 
they are now. Restrict the number of 
workers—young and old. Restrict the 
work week—but don’t under any con- 
ditions cut wages—rather put them 
up a peg. 

Business’ view: The Chamber of 
Commerce is drafting plans to make 
its own survey of unemployment. It 
will endeavor to investigate conditions 
of unemployment wherever they oc- 
cur. 

Says Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins (Photo No. 6, right): Unless 
employers attack the problem success- 
fully—and by the first of the year— 
we will have to do something. What? 
No answer. 

And there the matter rests with the 
shadow of millions of unemployed 
against the patchwork quilt that is 
the American scene, 


Derek Fox. 














That 


A TOTAL of 134 public land 


farm units are to be opened 


for homesteading on two Federal 
reclamation projects in Oregon 
during this month. 


~*~ * ® 


‘THERE is a definite seasonal va- 


riation in the number of feath- 


ers on most birds, amounting to a 

“natural adjustment in dress to 

the needs of the season.” This has 

been determined by Dr. Alexan- 

der Wetmore, Assistant Secretary 

of the Smithsonian Institution. 
x* rt 


HOME Owners’ Loan Corpora- 


tion in clearing up back taxes 


owed to States, counties and local 
governments by more than a mil- 
lion distressed home owners whom 
it refinanced, disbursed approxi- 
mately $224,981,000 to State and 
municipal governments. 

x * 


[EXPLORATIONS of 60 scien- 


tists of the Geological Survey 


this Summer will cover 40 States. 
Plans for this year include a pro- 
gram for study of some uncharted 
mining districts. 
* * 


* 


FIFTY per cent of the 9,000,000 


acres being purchased by the 


Resettlement Administration un- 
der its land conservation program 
has been tax delinquent: for two 
years or more, reports the Division 
of Land Utilization of that agency. 
Land purchases are being used 
for forests, grazing, wildlife pro- 
tection, and recreational projects. 
x * 


A TOTAL of 4,889 persons was 


killed in railroad accidents last 


year, figures of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission show. The 
total, which shows an increase of 
237 fatalities over the 1934 record, 


x * * tions of R. G. Parker, chief of the 
‘TO “AIR MARK” the United air marking division of the IIli- 
aviators need | nois Aeronautics Commission. 


N THE first year of its existence 
the Resettlement Administra- 
tion made loans or grants to 600,- States so that 

















Introducing New Economy Overdrive in 
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Expect a brand new motoring thrill when driving the new Reo at 
high touring speeds. For now—at slight extra cost—America’s 
Finest Six is equipped with an economy overdrive. Engine speed is reduced 30%. 
Savings in gasoline and oil range up to 25%. America’s Finest Six gives you tradi- 
tional Reo freedom from repairs and the long, trouble-free life you expect from a Reo! 
Here’s thrift and value, too. In the Reo you have a big car—with big-car riding ease 
and comfort. You-have every known safety feature plus a powerful, eagerly responsive 
engine—quiet—almost effortless. Come in today. Or phone for a ride in the new 
Reo with amazing economy overdrive 


‘795 AND $895 f 0. b. Lansing; subject to change without notice Tax and special 
equipment extra. Buy on Reo’s New C.J.T 6% Financing Pian 





REO MOTOR CAR CO. 
LANSING, MICH. 









































SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 

Its mountain-fresh atmosphere American character. But world travelers 
7 all year ’round .. . its beau- also say, and truthfully, that “It has the fleet 
CA if tifully designed interiors, remi- smoothness of The Flying Scotsman, the sleek 
- niscent of Mount Vernon... beauty of The Golden Arrow, the splendor 
CHEAPEAKE | the charm and service of its and comfort of The Rome Express. It is a 
— Tavern Cars—these qualities composite of all the luxurious trains in the 
set The George Washington apart from other world.” True to American tradition, how- 

trains and quickly established its authentically ever, there is no extra fare. 
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THE WORLP 


























Ongunal Predecessor Company Founded 





by George Washinglon in 1785 














“A-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington!” ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE 
Centra) Station: CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA- Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: NEW YORK-Pennsy!vania Station 
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LABOR: AVERTING A STRIKE 
IN THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 






F THE 12,185,000 unsuccess{yl 

seekers of jobs which the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor estimates 
there are now in the country, 40,- 
000 of them are said to be anthra- 
cite miners. These 40,000 represent 
about 40 per cent of those who ar‘ 
employed in the industry, the total 
being about 106,000 

The point in mentioning these 
figures is that operators and workers 
in the hard coal industry are en- 
gaged in a battle of negotiation 
a new wage coniract with a possible 
Strike as the penalty of failure. 

A strike was imminent on April 
30, when the old contract was about 
to expire. 

Then it was that the Government 
took a hand. When a telegram from 
the President urging every effort 
to reach an agreement brought no 
results, Secretary of Labor Perkins 
requested that the conference trans- 
fer its place of meeting from New 
York to Washington so that Gov- 
ernment conciliators might be of 
service. 

Negotiators countered with a re- 


VEL 


quest that Assistant Secretary of 
Labor McGrady be sent to New 
York. His presence was instrumen- 


tal in bringing an agreement to ex- 
tend the current contract while ne- 
gotiations went on. 


THE OPPOSING DEMANDS 

Negotiations began two months 
ago, but at the end of that time ne- 
gotiators were just as far apart as 
at the beginning. Here in brief 
are the demands: 

The miners, represented by the 
United Mine Workers of America 
(president—John L. Lewis), ask for 
a substantial increase in hourly 
wage rates, for a decrease in weekly 
hours from 48 to 30 so as to spread 
the work among the available work- 
men and for a complete “check off”, 
which means that employers would 


collect union dues from all em- 
ployes. 
The operators, represented by 


their association, demand a 17 per 
cent cut in wage rates, bringing 
them back to the 1918 level, for a 
five-year contract so as to remove 
all danger of strikes in that period, 
and for aid in suppressing the coal 
bootlegger. 
x* 

BOOTLEG COAL PROBLEM 

The coal bootlegging problem rep- 
resents a breakdown both in the 
pattern of industry and in civil au- 
thority. Some 20,000 unemployed 
miners, about half those out of work, 
it is estimated, are digging coal 
from abandoned mines or from 
other portions of company property 
and selling it at whatever it will 
bring. Some of it is trucked as far 
as New York. The volume of the 
bootleg product is said to run above 
10 million tons a year. 

In the ordinary meaning of the 
word, this practice is thievery. But 
the large scale on which it is car- 
ried on, the necessity for a liveli- 
hood which confronts the unem- 
ployed miners and the unwilling- 
ness of the courts and other Gov- 
ernmental authorities to put an end 
to it have given it the status of a 
tolerated custom 

* £ ¢ 
ANTHRACITE USE LESS 

Clouding the prospects of the op- 
erators and stiffening their resist- 
ance to employe demands is the fact 
that anthracite as a fuel is con- 


competition. Oil-burning furnaces 
and devices for satisfactory use of 
soft coal where the hard variety 
was formerly employed are among 
the chief threats to the market. 

By the same token, a strike 
threatens disaster, since a forced 
use of substitutes is apt to lead toa 
permanent voluntary use. This was 
the result of the coal strike of 1925- 
1926, after which the markets lost 
were never regained. Production, 
which fell to 61 million tons in 1926 
from an earlier average of about 85 
million, amounted last year to only 
57 million ‘his figure, of 
course, omits bootlegged coal. 

These facts illustrate the stubborn 
nature of the difficulty facing the 
hard coal industry. 

x * * 
PROBLEM OF THE JOBLESS 


‘THE current unemployment prob- 


aoe by increasingly effective 


tons. 


lem is analyzed thus by the 
American Federation of Labor: 
The number absorbed into jobs 


in the first quarter of this year is 
placed at 559,000, which is regarded 
as seasonal. 

Since no more than seasonal re- 
employment has occurred, no real 
progress has been made in the major 
problem of getting 12 million per- 
sons back to work. 

Business has regained 72 per cent 

| of its loss since 1929, but employ- 
ment has regained only 46 per cent 
of its loss. 

In addition, more than 4 million 
persons have been added to the list 
of those seeking work since 1929— 
the excess of young people over those 
retiring from the labor market. 

More than a million possible jobs 
have been eliminated through 
lengthening of hours since the end 
of the NRA. 

The Federation's 
cludes: 

“Even if business reaches a level 
considerably above normal we must 
count on a permanent job shortage 
of at least 6,000,000 or we must find 
a way to put these millions to work 
producing the goods they need for a 
decent living.” 


x * * 
FOR VERTICAL UNIONS 

The cause of industrial unionism 
chalked up two victories last week, 
one in the steel industry and one 
among automobile workers. 

Organized employes in the steel 
industry, through their representa- 
tives at the annual convention of 
the Amalgamated Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers, accepted the invita- 
tion of the Committee for Industrial 
Orgatiizatfon to cooperate in a cam- 
paign of unionization, the CIO con- 
tributing half a million dollars for 
the purpose. 

In accepting the invitation, the 
convention by implication refused a 
similar offer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the parent body 


analysis con- 








both of the steel workers and of 
the eight unions composing the CIO. 

Meaning of the choice is this. 
The A. F. of L. would enroll new 
members by crafts. The CIO in- 
sists that all workers be enrolled 
in one union of the industrial type. 
In particular, it is hoped that the 
company unions will come over en 
masse, 


* * ® 
AUTO WORKERS ALSO 


The United Automobile Workers 
of America, meeting in conference at 


[c sued on Page 19.] 











HIS record’s written on the open road where 
‘Te who ride may read. Buick’s going places, 
sales-wise and otherwise—it has won the hearts 
of the car-smart public by outstanding brilliance 
of behavior! 


Lift the hood — and look upon the secret of that 
sparkling get-up-and-go. 


Look upon the only straight-eight engine of its 
kind on the market — a valve-in-head straight- 
eight, admittedly more efficient, size for size, 
than any other kind. 


That’s why this thrilling car needs no coaxing 
when you point it up a hill. That’s why there’s 
no waiting for it to gather itself for action when 
you want to step ahead. 


Its tractable torrent of power 
is certain, instant, sure— 
loafing along or traveling 
plenty M. P. H., feed it the 
gas and you're going away. 


Buick engineers made it 


snidhiscvecdiaspensaadaneeniiuthedetsuerebeaskevinn A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT 
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flashing on the up- 
take. They washed 

out vibration by the perfectly poised precision 
of every functioning part. They kept and im- 
proved that sturdy Buick quality which laughs at 
time, defies hard use. 


Thus they smoothed your way, thrill-packed 
your travels, made motor-maintenance almost 
a forgettable item when they gave you this mas- 
terpiece of 1936 engineering art. 


The style of Buick is visible to all with eyes. 
But if you want to be in on the real secret of 
Buick’s new high place, put yourself behind 
this sensational performer’s wheel. You can 
do that now at the lowest price ever put on 
2 Buick car. 


99 











NO OTHER CAR IN THE WORLD 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
ENGINE gives more power per unit of 
JSiuel than any other type of engine of equal 
displacement and compression 

ANOLITE PISTONS, <urah/e, /ong-/asting, 
50% lighter, increase bearing life 150% 
SEALED CHASSIS seeps dirt and water 
Jrom all moving parts, protects from 
avear and erosion 

LUXURIOUS “TURRET TOP” BODY BY 
FISHER, with No Draft Ventilation—the 
smartest, safest, strongest body built 
TIPTOE HYDRAULIC BRAKES, giving safe, 
straight-line stops under lightest pressures 
KNEE-ACTION COMFORT AND SAFETY, 
the true gliding ride 

TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE, for steadier, more 
stable roadability 

AUTOMATIC STARTING, SPARK AND 
HEAT CONTROL, for convenience, effi- 
ciency, economy 

BUILT-IN LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS, 
with ample capacity for necessary luggage 












FRONT-END RIDE STABILIZER, for e/:min- 
SAFETY GLASS standard equipment 
throughout at no extra cost 

* 

to $1945 are the list 

prices of the new 

Mich., subject to change without notice, 

Standard and special accessories groups 

MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO FIT YOUR PURSE! 

Ask about the General Motors 


ation of side-sway at speed or om curves 
* * * 
$765 Buicks at Flint, 
on all models at extra cost. 
installment plan. 


Join the Buick Safety Legion. More 
than 300,000 safe drivers already en- 
rolled. See your Buick dealer for 
details. 








JUST OUT! Actual figures show- 
ing how Buick checks with what 
people want in modern cars. For 
your copy, write directly to Buick 
Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 





tOPeeeeeeneeedaeensenreneeesseresenees PPEPETeTITETITITITiTiiy | 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 


* *&* &* &* WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 


ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


x 2 *® ® 
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MASTER WELDER — Dan Rafferty has a job 


THE WINNER of the 500-mile Indianapolis 
classic, Kelly Petillo, says: “Camels hit the spot. 
I've found that smoking Camels — during and 
after meals—goes a long way in helping keep my 
digestion in good shape.” Camels set you right! 


WOMAN’S WORK is never done, according to 
the old saying. Mrs. Frank Smith is a typical modern 
homemaker. “Camels make food taste better,” says 
Mrs. Smith. “My digestion works smoothly when 
I smoke Camels during meals.” 


ALL ABOARD! Away from home, a business man 
meets many conditions that upset the normal rou- 
tine of digestion, Camels stimulate good digestion 
no matter where you are. Smoke them for diges- 
tion's sake. Camels never jangle your nerves. 








and CONVENIENCE 


Passengers questioned as to what makes them 
regular travelers on the “400” Say it isn't juse 
the speed - not just the luxury, club-like 
comfort and niceties of service... nor is it only 
the ultra-smooth running, the safety,or the 
convenience of departure and arrival—opinion 
seems to be that its popularity is because it’s 
everything a fine train should be. Air-condi- 
tioned throughout. No extra fare. 


"12 fine fast trains 
Chicago—St. Paul- Minneapolis 


*And on June 8th comes the Mountaineer—8-h 
light train, leave Chicago daily 190 P. pe Ae 
conditioned through standard sleepers, convertible 
bere cebers, solarium lounge and dining cars 
icago, i f 
the Tee Cicae nadian Rockies and Vancouver via 











CHANGE IN TIME 


Now in effect 


v. CHICAGO 


CENTRAL STANDARD 
SRM oe 












VERY LOW FARES 


Chicago to St. Paul fround 
trip} in coaches $14.28—Ist F 


nformetion ’ 

class $1 $.90; to Minneapolis, any C. & N OW ae 

in coaches $14.67—ist class sentative or address 

$16.30. Parlor carseat $1.00, 

lower berth $2.50, to either R. THOMSON, 

point. Passenger Traffic Manager 

ib. 400 W Madison St., Chicago Z L 
CHICAGO ¢ rs. 


MCA ayia) ST.PAUL 
rbe! hace ah MINNEAPOLIS -Thrs. 



























where good digestion counts. He needs a steady 
hand and a steady eye. “Smoking Camels helps 
my digestion,” says Dan. “Camels taste mild 
and rich.” Turn to Camels— for digestion’s sake, 
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SECRETS OF THE DEEP. “Camels make food taste 
better and digest better,” says Henry Siemer, master 
diver. “That tasty Camel flavor is made to order for me.” 


ONE OF THE PLEASANTEST 
EXPERIENCES of modern life is 
shown at the right. Leisurely diners 
at Jacques French Restaurant in 
Chicago enjoy such dishes as Baked 
Oysters 2 /a Jacques and the other 
specialties of the house. And here 
again Camels are preferred for the 
flavor of their costlier tobaccos! 
“Camel cigarettes are most popular 
here,” Jacques himself (/eft) observes. 
“Camels are clearly the favorite with 
those who know fine living.” 


/ZOR DIGESTION’S SAKE 
SMOKE CAMELS _ 





CAMELS COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Smoking Camels Encourages 


Good Digestion, Good Feel- 
ing ... Increases Alkalinity 
” 


Modern days are trying. Nerves get 
“wound up.” Hurry, worry,and strain 
tend to interfere with normal proc- 
esses of digestion. 

It is a scientific fact that smoking 
Camels has an alkalizing effect, 
through increasing the flow of the 
alkaline digestive fluids, helping to 
keep digestion on its proper course. 
You sense a comforting “lift” and 
feeling of well-being as you enjoy 
the delicate flavor of your Camel. 

You can smoke Camels steadily. 
With their matchless blend of cost- 
lier tobaccos, Camels never get on 
your nerves or tire your taste. 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and 
Domestic...than any other popular brand. 
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A SURVEY OF 


-"-HAT thoughts on public policies and prob- 


lems are simmering in the brainpan of the 
throes 


Composite American as the nation, in 
of one of the great transition periods of its his- 
tory, approaches the New Deal's election test- 
ing time? 

How do the masses of Uncle Sam's nephews 
size up old-age pensions, the relief problem, farm 
programs, taxation, the activities of Government 
in relation to business? 

To map the mind of 
highlands and lowlands, the eddies and swirls 
of public sentiment on these and many other 
questions, the National Industrial Conference 
board has enlisted the aid of nearly 4,000 Ameri- 
can newspaper editors. 

The currently issued compilation of their re- 
questionnaire, calcu- 


America, showing the 


plies to a comprehensive 
lated to portray opinion in their respective com- 
munities, constitutes a significant and far-reach- 
ing survey of American opinion. 

To make this study the Conference Board, fo!- 
lowing technique of a similar survey it conducted 
in 1934, sent questionnaires to all newspaper and 
farm journal editors listed in the latest edition 
of Ayer’s Newspaper Directcry. A total of 10,- 
154 editors were thus polled. Replies were re- 
ceived from 3,685, whose papers have a total cir- 
culation of 17,544,500 copies. 


NONPARTISAN OBJECTIVE 

Of the editors replying, 42.6 per cent listed 
their papers as independent of party, 36.5 had 
Republican affiliation, and 20.7 were Democratic. 
Of the editors receiving the questionnaire, 30.8 
were Republican and 26.5 Democratic, but a 
slightly larger proportion of Republican editors 
took the trouble to answer and return the ques- 
tionnaires. 

However, in conducting the poll it was stressed 
that not the view of the editors or of their papers 
Instead an objective report as to 

of opinion in the various com- 





was sought. 
the consensus 


munities was requested. 

The questionnaires were composed of 39 ques- 
tions and 13 
general headings: 


four 
Cost 


grouped under 
Security, (2) 


sub-questions, 
(1) Socia! 








SAESULTS, PROVEN BY 
SACIS AND FIGURES, 
SHOW TART WE ARE C. 


ON OUR WAY— | 











NERY DEFINITELY 
QW OUR WAY. “ 
FDR 
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Washington Post 


Cartoonist Elderman in the 
“Broad is the Way That Leadeth to 
Destruction.” 








of Government, (3) Government ane Business, 
and (4) Government and Labor. 

The replies came from the several geographic 
areas in the following respective numbers: New 


England, 141; Middle Atlantic, 428; East North 
Central, 719; West North Central, 1,077; South 
Atlantic, 262; East South Central, 149; West South 


Central, 380; Mountain, 229; Pacific, 300. Re- 
plies were compiled in a way to give a clear pic- 
ture of sectional variations of viewpoint. 


OLD DIVIDING LINES CHANGE 

The geographic classifications of opinion bring 
out some interesting revelations. For example, on 
a number of questions dealing with governmen- 
tal powers, presenting the issue of Federal vs. 
States power—an issue at the core of contro- 
versy over current New Deal philosophy—there 
is a paradoxical revelation that the “Solid South,” 
long the citadel of “States’ rights,” has veered 
to Federalism, while the “States’ Rights” position 
is maintained in Republican strongholds sup- 
posedly inheriting the Hamiltonian Federalist 
tradition. 

Thus, for example, on the question of financing 
and administering old-age pensions, only 11 per 
cent of Southern opinion is recorded in favor of 
making this exclusively a State function, while 
in New England a plurality favors State instead 
of Federal pensions. For the nation as a whole, 
the division shows 49.2 per cent for Federal pen- 
Sions and 20.9 per cent for State pensions, while 
the remainder want joint Federal and State re- 
sponsibility. The Far Western States, where 
Townsendism was cradled, record the highest 
demand for the Federal Government to shoulder 
the whole pension burden. 

All sections, by more than a two-thirds ma- 
jority, appear to be for some form of old age 
pensions, with the South and Middle Atlantic 
States least enthusiastic. But on the question 
of compulsory employment insurance, a differ- 
ent viewpoint hationally prevails. With excep- 
tion of New England and the Far West, majori- 
ties in all other sections are reported opposed— 
making a 52.9 national adverse result on this 
proposition. 

On the question of further increasing the Fed- 
eral Government’s debt there is an overwhelm- 
ing negative—92.1 per cent. The largest propor- 
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Tabulation by National Industrial Conference Board Based on Replies From 3,685 
Editors Reflecting Community Opinion On Current Problems 


























Summary of Replies Received in 1936 Survey, Compared With Results of 1934 Survey 
Number of Replics Survey, 1936, Per cent |Survey | Number of Replies Survey, 1936, Per cent 'Survey 
‘avor- Op- Doubt- Favor- Op- Doubt- 1934* | Favor- Op- Doubt-'Favor- Op- Doubt- | 1934* 
Total able posed ful able posed ful Pct Total able posed ful | able posed ful Pct 
SOCIAL SECURITY Federal competition with 
Compulsory unemployment transportation companies 3,584 304 3,233 47 8.5 90.2 1.3 11.1 
insurance 3.503 1,578 1,853 72) 45.0 52.9 39.5 | Federal competition with 
Compulsory old age pensions 3,546 2,834 653 59 79.9 184 64.6 power companies 3,608 752 2,775 81 20.8 76.9 2.3 25.5 
COST OF GOV'T Federal competition with 
Increasing federal debt 3,610 225 3,324 61 6.2 92.1 1.7 7.3 other priate enterprises 3,520 97 3,376 47 2.8 95.9 1.3 3.6 
Increasing state & local debt 3,169 88 3,032 49 2.8 95 1.5 Gov't ownership of railroads 3,596 395 3,148 53 11.0 87.5 1.8 
Increasing taxes on individ- Gov't ownership of tele- 
ual incomes a 3,469 870 2,551 48 | 25.1 73.5 1.4 | phone, telegraph, and radio 
Increasing taxes on sales of industries ‘ 3,577, 394 3,117 66 11.0 87.1 1.9 
commodities and services. 3,243 448 2,750 45 | 13.8 84.8 1.4 eee Gov’t ownership of electric | 
Increasing taxes on business power and light plants 3,602 737 2,771 94, 20.5 76.9 2.6 a 
concerns 274 2,824 37 8.7 90.1 1.2 | Gov’t ownership of street 
Reducing number of govern- railways and buses 477 224 3,213 40 6.4 92.4 1.2 cae 
ment employees 13 3,294 202 37 || 91.2 «78 1.0 87.3 Gov’t ownership of coal 
Federal relief of unem- | mines . 3,474 258 3,169 47 7.4 91.2 1.4 
ployed persons 3,622 1,842 1,608 172 50.9 44.4 4.7 | Gov’t ownership of other in- — ie 2 s % 
; SINES | dustries a 32 2. 6.2 1.4 
GOV'T AND BUSINESS | Nationalizing the banks. 3,565 740 2,716 109 20.7 76.2 3.1 35.6 
Fixing prices, farm products 3,592 744 2,783 65 20.7 77.5 1.8 23.5 | Administrative power over 
Fixing prices, factory prod- | purchasing value of the 
ucts ee 3,406 349 3,010 47 10.2 88.4 1.4 17.0 dollar 3,507 745 2,632 130 21.2 75.1 3.7 25.7 
Fixing prices, mine, quarry, | Redistributing wealth by 
and oil well products 3,375 425 2,897 53 12.6 85.8 1.6 een taxation . 3,521 647 2,751 123 184 78,1 3.5 21.3 
Increasing prices of farm | Profits as an essential to | 
products 3,537 2,124 1,324 89 | 60.1 37.4 2.5 . | business progress 3,578 3,334 223 21 93.2 62 «0.6 94.3 
Bounties to farmers . 3,320 1,085 2.115 120 32.7 63.7 3.6 | Gov't control or regulation 
Restricting crops 3,587 771 2,692 124 | 21.5 75.0 3.5 17.6 | of profits, other than pub- 
Reduction of tariffs on lic utilities 3,511 833 2,588 90 23.7 73.7 2.6 25.2 
manufactured goods 3,423 917 2,391 115 | 268 69.8 3.4 . | GOV’T AND LABOR 
Government loans to busi- Compulsory labor union 
ness enterprises 423 1,694 1,626 103 | 49.5 47.5 ae 2 eee membership 3,538 171 3,337 30 4.8 94.3 0.9 4.7 
Government loans to individ- Gov't fixing of all wages 3,436 98 3,324 14 2.9 96.7 0.4 
uals for building or repair- Gov’t fixing of minimum 
ing homes 3,518 2,164 1,254 100 61.5 35.6 2.9 oe wages only .3,445 1,559 1,858 28 | 45.3 539 0.8 54.6 
Government loans to individ- Gov't Aad of all working 
uals for other purposes 3,275 1,200 1,959 116 | 36.7 59.8 35 hours 3,317 269 3,025 23 8.1 91.2 0.7 
Government control of pri- Gov't fixing of maximum 
vate business 3,601 134 3,436 31! 3.7 95.4 0.9 | 5.3} working hours only 3,369 1,424 1,908 37 | 42.3 56.6 1.1 50.7 
*This column shows percentage of favorable replies on same questions in the 1934 survey. Blanks denote that comparable data for 1934 are not available, 
tion of sentiment complacent to a further rise 4 Geographically speaking, this demand is + prices, however, there is a nationally favorable 
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reporting a heavy demand (91.2 
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the West and 
according to this poll, 
oppose further increases in Federal income taxes, 


increasing 
replies frem Democratic edi- 
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of national opinion is disclosed, 
favorable to continued 
Strongest opposition centers in the Northwest. 


On Government price-fixing 
is recorded, 
farm and factory products. 


strongest in the North and Northeast. 
Questions relating to relief of the unemployed 
find a majority of Democratic editors reporting 
sentiment favorable to continued Federal relief 
and a majority of Republican editors recording 
On this issue a close division 


50.9 per cent 
Federal relief. 


a dole is preferred in 


a strongly nega- 
as to prices of bota 
Even in farm areas, 


verdict of 60.1 per cent. The industrial North- 
east is opposed—81.2 per cent in New England 
and 69.3 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States. 
On paying a bounty to farmers, national opinion 
is reported 63.7 per cent opposed—but the South- 
ern cotton States here register dissent. In no 
area is majority opinion shown favorable to crop 
restriction. 
TARIFF WIDELY SUPPORTED 

On the tariff, all parts of the country, save 
the West South Central region, oppose reducing 
the schedules on industrial imports—with East- 
ern factory areas, as might be surmised, record- 
ing the highest pro-tariff majority opinion. It 


the proportion of opposition to farm price-fixing 
Stands in ratios of 3 and 2 
of Government action of some sort to raise farm 


to 1. On the subject | 


runs to 92 per cent in New England as compared 
with 69.9 per cent for the nation as a whole. 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States 
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(Editor's Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


A Labor Leader’s View 

Sir:—Our Constitution has been dis- 
paraged as a relic of the “horse and 
buggy” age. It is a fact of economic 
history that the basic policies of the 
New Deal antedate the Constitution. 
The New Deal is nothing more than 
a throwback to 17th century “mercan- 
tilism.” 

Mercantilism is the school of po- 
litical economy which prevailed in 
England in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
including, as they did, the reign of 
King George III. It justly is credited 
with being the real cause of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Its fundamental tenet 
was that the wealth of a nation was 


inherent, not in labor, industry and 
trade, but in accumulation of the 
money metals—gold and silver. Thus 


commerce was only a means of build- 
ing up trade balances which might get 
from the other nations more hard 
money. It is significant that age had 
Adam Smith and Edmund Burke in 
the same dissenting role as we have 
Carter Glass and others. 

Our nation’s forefathers wrote the 
Constitution with wisdom out of a 
bitter, first-hand experience with ma- 
tured mercantilism. Theirs was hind- 
sight, more than foresight. 

Do not the ghosts of the Stamp Act 
and the “tax on tea” show themselves in 
our modern taxation by bureaucracy? 
We should resurrect the old Revolution- 
ary slogan: “Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.” 

We have had four years of mercan- 
tilism. It has accomplished no more for 
us that it did for England and George 
III. England learned, but some of us 
have not. In foresight, judging from 
the failures, strangulation and wasted 
resources of these four years, another 
term for the present Administration will 
have the effect on our land of a crop of 
bindweed. 

Mercantilism or New Deal, both have 
proved themselves to be poivical and 
economic abominations. We can only 
absolve the New Deal in some measure 
for its social beatitude.. But before we 
give it our kiss of approval for these, 
let's watch out lest even the beati- 
tudes were made for mercantilism—in 


the spirit such also serve Tammanyism. 

LEE SMITH, 

President, Missouri Pacific Grand Lodge 

No. 26, Brotherhood of R. R. Shop Crafts 

Hoisington, Kan. of America. 
xe 


“Those That Have Must Lose” 

Sir:—Your editorial page is in the 
class with the Appeal to Reason and 
the Menace. It is not a constructive 
page at all.... 

The masses now are getting what 
they should, or an effort that way. We 
don’t like a back-biter. The jam the 
country is in was brought about under 
good old Wall Street and United States 
Chamber of Commerce tactics. ... The 
masses are not going to stand what they 
have stood. So history will repeat itself, 
and those that have must lose and if they 
insist on the fat side of everything rnd 
do nothing, they might not only lose 
their cash, but what the under-trodden 
are fighting for today. There is no need 
for millionaires and beggars... . 

I cannot stomach your junk... . You 
are a devil fish working in the dark. 
Wildrose, N. Dak. FRANK E. McCOyY. 

x * * 


An Alabama Defender 

Sir:—In the Yeas and Nays of your 
paper of April 13 I note you are accused 
of “knocking” and being “always against 
something”. As a reader of the United 
States News for the past year, I have 
found that what your correspondents 
call “always against something” has 
been always against a flagrant disre- 
gard of the people’s rights by the 
present Administration. The same writer 
asks, “Why not see a little good in gov- 
ernment?” To which I would suggest 
that after three years of waste and il- 
legal spending of the taxpayers’ money, 
largely for perpetuating the present po- 
litical regime of criminal inefficiency 
and repudiation of the rights of the 
people, one needs a strong pair of glasses 
to discover the infinitesimal good thus 
far accomplished. I regard the United 
States News as the best and most re- 
liable source that gives all available 
facts without bias or prejudice. 
Fairfax, Ala. G. W. HERRING. 

x** 


So “That’s That” 

Sir:—You did very well in your de- 
fense of the Supreme Court (“The Will 
of the People,” April 20] but you should 
have said something about the Dred 


Scott decision which hurried on the 
Civil War. You should have said some- 
thing about the income tax and child 
labor decisions wherein the Court set 
itself on the side of property interests 
and against human interests. You 
should have said that the Court is com- 
posed of nine old and irascible men, 
most of whom have graduated out of 
employment of biz business, and whose 
sympathies naturally run to the capital- 
ist class. 

You should have said that in Eng- 
land Chief Justice Trassillian was 
hanged, and his associates on the bench 
were banished for declaring an Act of 
Parliament void. 

The Supreme Court are not inspired 
from on High, they are .only the mine- 
run of lawyers. Most of them have 
spent the best part of their lives serv- 
ing big business. That's that. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. J. T. SANDERS. 
xerek 


Relief and Taxes 

Sir:—I think your pictogram of April 
13 disclosing States which received 
more relief money than they paid in 
Federal taxes would present a truer 
picture if you enlarged on your para- 
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Regrets Repeal 

Sir:—Why is it you are always harp- 
ing about the terrible mistake of the 
18th Améndment? That act merely 
tried to prohibit a hydro-carbon nar- 
cotic, while the Harrison Act tries to 
prohibit the alkoloidal narcotic. You 
Say nothing about the Harrison Act. 
There is no regard for any laws relat- 
ing to alcohol here now. The Govern- 
ment did come in and clean our com- 
munity up for a while. Now nobody 
cleans it. DR. J. E. CARMADAY. 
Sedalia, Mo. 


= 2 ® 
Townsend “Dynamite” 
Sir:—In answer to the question, 


“Is the Townsend Plan movement wan- 
ing?” as propounded in one of your re- 

cent issues, may I answer it by saying 
that everything really depends upon 
how many underdogs there are in the 
country. We Townsendites figure that 
there are not less that 25,000,000 of 
them, and all voters. Several million 
of them are pretty well organized and 
are going at things in a rather militant 
sort of way. They have a weekly paper 
with an expanding circulation (Town- 
send Weekly) and a large corps of itin- 
erant speakers who are nightly carry- 


gr ph: , ing the Townsend torch to both large 
“Most large corporations, such as the anq small gatherings. 
large automobile manufacturers, al- Rhetorical newspaper editors seem 
though they transact their business to feel that there is no dynamite mixed 
throughout the country, pay taxes only up in this aggressive agitation, but if 
in States where they have head- they really feel that way about it, Iet 
quarters. them consider what is happening in 
Who pays the taxes of the enormous this city as these lines are written. 
oil ard motion picture industries of fFrteen hundred striking longshoremen 
California, if not the people of other have most effectua lly tied up the sca- 
States? Who pays the tremendous to- . porne commerce of two major citics on 
bacco taxes of North Carolina, if not San Francisco Bay while their over- 
the people of all the States? North jords, the employers, and divers and 


Carolina presents a peculiarly distres- 
sing story in your map because it is 
minus $246,000,000 in relation of taxes 
paid to relief received. 

There is another side of the story. 
Planning councils of many of the older 
an? more fully developed States recog- 
nize that their opportunities for ex- 
pansion are nearly ended. Future na- 
tional growth can come only in those 
States less fully developed, generally 
speaking. The present disproportionate 
distribution of our population is good 
neither for the massed throngs of the 
crowded centers nor for the scattered 
residents of the wide open spaces. 
Montesano, Wash. CHAPIN COLLINS. 


sundry politicians with a penchant for 
gathering votes are engaged in a dis- 
tracted guessing contest. 

If 1,500 longshoremen can thus para- 
lyze the arteries of trade, let the com- 
placent newspaper critics of the Town- 
send Plan te'l us just what 25,000,000 
human underdogs in sympathy with it 
can and will do on Nov. 3, 1936. It is 
futile for college professors to tell them 
that the Townsend Plan will ruin them 
because most of them are daily in in- 
timate contact with desolation and 
despair. Isn’t it strange that certain 
prosperous people cannot see this side 
of the picture? WILLIAM CHANDLER. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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ON CURRENT PROBLEMS 


on the question of Government 
loans to business enterprise—the former unfa- 
vorable, the latter favorable. Most opposition to 
this policy comes from the South. Making home 
loans to individuals is a proposition that generally 
receives more approval, but majority opinion is 
heavily weighted against Government loans to 
individuals for other purposes. Only in the South 
and the Far West is there a close division on 
this question. 


OPPOSITION TO BUREAUCRACY 


The poll gives the Government a seemingly 


overwhelming warning against “control of the 
Management of private business enterprises by 
Government bureaus or officials.” Less than 4 


per cent of recorded national opinion favors such 
control. 

Similarly national opinion turns “thumbs 
down” on the Government going into business 


in competition with transportation companies, 
with a 90.2 per cent ratio of opposition, though 


this sinks to 85 per cent on the West coast. Less 
pronounced is the 76.9 per cent opposition to 
Government competition with privately operated 
power companies. 

Government ownership of railroads and tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio industries is gen- 
erally opposed in proportions of about 8'% to 1. 
The general ratio is 9 to 1 against Government 
ownership of coal mines, street railways and bus 
systems. Less national opposition (76.9 per cent) 
is reported to Government ownership of electric 
power and light plants. It sinks to 65.3 per cent 
in the East South Central section, which en- 
compasses the area of the TVA experiment, and 
to 67.1 per cent on the Pacific coast, where other 
Government power projects are being developed. 
Only one-eighth of Republican editors report fa- 
vorable opinion on these projects, while more 
than a fourth of the Democratic editors discover 


majority popular favor for them. 
Coming to monetary and banking problems, 
opinion, in the ratio of 715 to 1, is generally 


against the Government taking over the bank- 
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Least opposition to this proposal is 
found in the West and Southwest. From these 
areas also comes least opposition to currency 
tinkering. In the Southwest there is only 61.6 
per cent opposition to the Government chang- 
ing the purchasing value of the dollar, as com- 
pared with opposition above or around 80 per 
cent in the North, and a national opposition of 
75.1 per cent. Democratic and Republican edi- 
tors here sharply diverge in their reports. Only 
slightly more than half the Democratic editors 
see majority opposition to a managed currency, 
while such majority opposition is reported by 
nine-tenths of the Republican editors. 

Again there is a higher proportion of Demo- 
cratic editors (66 per cent) reporting favorable 
opinion on redistribution of wealth through the 
taxing powcr. Eighty-six per cent of the Re- 
publican editors say sentiment of their com- 
munities is opposed to such redistribution. 


PROFIT ESSENTIAL IN BUSINESS 


Throughout the country it appears that be- 
tween 91 and 95 out of every 100 persons be- 
lieve preservation of the profit motive is essen- 
tial to the progress of business enterprise. 

Getting into the problems of labor, Govern- 
ment fixation of minimum wages (to which 
there is 53.9 per cent national opposition) finds 
its only majority support in New England and 
the Far Western States. Similar results and sec- 
tional divisions are evident on the question of 
Government prescription of maximum working 
hours. 

As to whether regulation of working condi- 
tions should be by the Federal or the State Gov- 
ernments, the poll reveals the paradox of a ma- 
jority of Democratic editors reporting opinion 
in their communities favora*le to Federal con- 
trol, while the Republican editors see a slender 
margin in favor of State regulation. This shift 
of traditional positions is further shown in the 
heaviest proportion of opinion favorable to Fed- 
eral regulation reported from the “Solid South,” 
historic stronghold of “States’ rights” opinion. 

From the South comes greatest opposition to 
the union labor movement. Opinion favorable to 
the closed shop, however, is everywhere reported 
less than 8 per cent, except in the Western Moun- 
tain area, where it rises to 8.8 per cent. 
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~USTAINED farm prosperity, < 
» 


of Agriculture Wallace seé de- 
pends upon these alternatives 
Revived foreign markets for 
American cotton, hogs, wheat and 
other farm products, or increase In 
city purchasing power that will en- 





able worke: food than 
they did in 1929 

Or, if not that, then 
mecnanis it 
to take the place of that destroyed 
when the Supreme Court found it in 
conflict with the Constitut 


Mr. Wallace 


to buy more 





m for production cont 


ion 
. Those alternatives 
advises, will be faced whenever 
weather man stops the highly irreg- 
ular performance that has made se- 
rious inroads into farm production 
during the past three seasons. 


the 


To learn of the chances for realiz- 


ing the first of the alternatives, 
Mr. Roosevelt sent Chester C. Davis, 
administrator of the AAA, to Eu- 
rope to investigate marketing op- 


portunities. 

Mr. Davis, from Berlin, authorized 
an interview that contained his first 
findings. T I later W 
cancelled, but was introduced into 
the Congressional Record by Sena- 


ol 


hat interview as 


President Roosevelt and secretary Discouraging Word From Abroad— 


Frazier-Lemke Bill Forges Ahead 


of Michigan. 


Davis 


tor Vandenberg (Rep.) 
As outlined in the Record, Mr. 
aid 

“I am afraid that those who hope 
for a suddenly revived European 
market for our farm products as the 
solution to our American 
agricultural problems are destined 
for disappointment. All over Europe 
there is bad news for the American 
farmer or exporter who hopes to 
regain the great market he enjoyed 
in this part of the world a decade 


immediate 


ago. . ee 

wasting our soil 
resources and national herit- 
of productive and fertile soil 
to produce for a market we cannot 


“I see no sense 
great 


age 


have because of circumstances be- 
yond our control. 
“Nearly every country we have 


visited has supplemented its tariffs 
by import quotas on some commodi- 
Some nations have put in ef- 
rigid exchange-control systems 
which put the Government in charge 
of every item of foreign trade. 
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“T find TWA the quickest, most 
comfortable way to travel.” 
ALICE FAYE, player in 20th Century- 
Fox ‘Poor Little Rich Girl.” 








“Practically all movie stars 
and directors in Hollywood 
use TWA regularly.” 

Capt., F. G. RICHARDSON 
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Some countries have invoked out- 


right embargoes.” 


SCANT CHANCE FOR EXPORTS 


Mr. Davis, on the basis of his first 
conclusions, will be able to report 
to the President little chance of 


success for reopened markets abroad 
as a means of absorbing a portion 
of the normal farm output of this 
country. 

So far as facts can be determined 
there likewise is not much chance of 
realizing the second alternative, 
with city workers buying all that 
farmers can produce. The President 
recently referred to the fact that 
even in prosperous times workers in 
industry were without an adequate 
diet. 

As for production control, AAA 
officials readily admit that they look 
upon the new soil conservation pro- 
ram as only a mild substitute for 
he controls of the old AAA, 


o 
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FRAZIER-LEMKE BILL 


After more than two years of 
intensive effort, backers of the 
Frazier-Lemke bill, ordering the 


Government to print $3,000,000,000 
worth of greenbacks to use in re- 
financing farm mortgages, are as- 
sured of a vote on May 11. 

It was to check a vote on this bill 
that House leaders amended their 
rules to require that signatures of a 
majority of the full membership of 
the House would be required to force 
a committee to discharge a bill that 
it was holding. That meant 218 
signatures, as compared with 145 
required before. 

The ballot in the House will give 
a line on inflation sentiment there. 
Sponsors of the greenback plan in- 
sist that they will win by a two-to- 
one vote. Their opponents dispute 
this estimate of victory. 

Whatever the outcome in the 
House balloting there would remain 
a Senate hurdle, which is high, and 
an accepted White House veto if 
that hurdle should be taken. 

The idea of the bill, if it became 
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Waiting for you at your drug store 
right now... one of Sculptor Sam 
Berman’s porcelain containers which 
swallows old razor blades and keeps 
them where they cannot harm any- 
one. Every home should have one, 
particularly the home with children. 

You can get one of these clever 
containers absolutely FREE with 
the big combination package of 
Listerine Shaving Cream and 
Listerine Antiseptic (regular 35¢ val- 
ue), Just name your favorite . . . the 
Democratic donkey or the G. O. P. 
elephant ... your druggist has both. 

Listerine Shaving Cream gives 
you the quick, thorough, beard-soft- 


ening, abundant lather of the finest 







est store today and 
get the combina- 


tion of Listerine 
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brush creams—plus the satin smooth 
feeling that brushless preparations 
impart to the skin. And Listerine 
Antiseptic, as you know, 
makes a wonderful after-shav- 
ing lotion. 

They are a great pair to 
draw to—these 
preparations, and 
we want you to 
find out for your- 
self exactly how 
good they are. 
Hence this offer. 


Go to your near- 


DONKEY OR ELEPHANT 
R BLADE CONTAINER 


wth big combination package of 
LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 
ano LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Shaving Cream and Listerine Anti- 


septic and receive absolutely free 







The United 
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law, would be to permit farmers to 
give the Government mortgages on 


their property, getting in return 
brand new greenbacks which they 
would use to pay off their present 
mortgage creditors The farmers 


then would pay the Government 1 


per cent interest and would pay 

11, per cent on the principal of 

the loan each year 

FARM AND TARIFF BENEFITS 
The Senate on April 27 voted to 


have the Department of Agriculture 
make public the names of all in- 
dividuals or concerns receiving total 
payments of $10,000 or more as 
compensation for reducing crop pro- 
duction. 

Some of this information already 
has been published by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The AAA is plan- 
ning to make public the names of 
all who received $1,000 or more. 

But in approving this resolution 
of Senator Vanderberg, (Rep.), of 
Michigan, the Senate asked for other 
information that AAA officials con- 
Sider of great importance. 

It requested the Tariff Commis- 
sion to publish estimated size 
of benefits enjoyed by industries en- 
joying tariff protection. 

And it requested the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
to report the degree to which land 
ownership in this country has be- 
come concentraied in large corpo- 
rate holdings prior to 1933. 

Government officials expect that 
the estimates of benefit enjoyed by 
big industries as a result of tariff 
benefits will overshadow the 
payments made to individual farm- 
ers under the AAA. They regarded 
the AAA payments as the “farmers’ 
tariff.” 

These same officials of the AAA 
think that revelations concerning 
the concentration of land ownership 
in the hands of banks and insur- 
ance companies and in the hands of 
large corporations will provide 
further ammunition for reforms. 

The idea of back of these 
moves is that reform legislation will 
flow from the various revelations. 
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World’s Biggest 
“Banker” Turns 
To Collecting 
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prog 
by Congress. One more, if Congress 


will be financing of low-cost 


agrees, 


housing projects. 


RFC INTEREST IN BANKS 

During its life, the RFC has made 
$6,022,228 ,067. 
payments on those loans amount to 
$3,513,352,982, 58 


per cent, 


loans Re = 


totalling 


or approximately 
the RFC, 
holds voting stock in more than one- 
half of of the country. 
Its investment in this stock is above 
$1,000,000,000. About $2,000,000,000 
more went to bolster the banking 
Structure during the bank cr@gis of 
three and four years ago. Most of 
this money has been repaid. 


Government, through 


the banks 


Through stock ownership in banks 
the Government could wield im- 
portant control over banking policy. 
Actually, according to Mr. Jones, it 
has refrained, except in one or two 
instances, from demanding repre- 
sentation on boards of directors of 


banks which have leaned on the 

Government for capital. 

RAILROADS AND COTTON 
Government, also through the 


RFC, has half a billion dollars in the 
railroads of the country. Many of 
those loans are in default. The re- 
sult is that Uncle Sam has his foot 
in the door of government owner- 
Ship of railroads if it should decide 
to press matters. The trend is in 
the other direction, however. 

The RFC, through commodity 
loans, is carrying on a price stabili- 
zation operation in cotton that 
dwarfs in size that of the old Fed- 


ederal Farm Board. 

Mr. Jones has loans outstanding 
on cotton to the extent of nearly 
$300,000.000 and Congress is giv- 


ing him power to carry on stabiliza- 
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tion operations in the future through 
the use of a revolv und represents only a 
There are RFC loans to banks the commercial 
and trust companies, to federal banks. Pressure for government to 
land banks, to mortgage companies, move further into 





to regional agricultural credit asso- died down in Congress. 

ciations, to insurance companies, to 

joint stock land banks and live- FUTURE OF THE RFC 

stock credit corporations, to credit All of this raises a question cone 
unions, to the fishing industry, to | cerning the objective of 





public school authorities for paying | Is it out 
teachers salaries, to industrial and | government 
commercial businesses, to the min- 


ing industry, and loans for the pur- pied by private banking? 


pose of financing sale of agricul- After the World War the Federal 
tural commodities in foreign mar- Government withdrew from many 
kets of the banking activities undere 


officials 


Government liciz 
have criticized banks for 
increase more rapidly 
their loans to business 

Yet government figures show that 
the RFC, after more than one year 
of effort, has been able to loan only 
$52,423,000 to business and indus- 
try. Of that amount $4,135,000 has 


frequently 
failing to ration. 


the total of 


at that time. 





cial expressions, 


been paid back. The total, howeve 


this field has 


the RFC, 
to become a permanent 
bank with machinery 
to invade the field formerly occu- 


taken by the War Finance Corpoe 
Yet now it is in the banke- 
ing field more deeply than it was 
Again the announced 
objective is gradually to pull out of 
Federal banking in most fields. 
nearly this objective will be realized 
is highly uncertain, to judge by offi- 


T, 
tiny fraction of 
lending done by 
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Broader Distribution 
and Listing of Securities 


may well be considered by executives or 
stockholders who control a closely held 
corporation. It may be difficult, in the fu- 
ture, to liquidate large holdings of unlisted 
or inactive securities to provide for high 
estate taxes. ( More favorable conditions 
today afford an opportunity to improve the 
liquidity of such holdings. Through distri- 
bution of a part, with listing on a stock 
exchange, a broader public market and 
enhanced collateral values may be obtained. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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THE word Ford has always meant dependable 


service and economy. V-8 has always meant 


fine-car performance. Put them together and 


you get Ford V-8—a thoroughly modern car 


with a background of proved reliability. 


Today’s Ford is more than new in appear- 


ance. The whole car is built for 1936. Here are 





five features that show its extra value. 


V-8 Engine — Still the newest motor in the 


low-price field. Gives you modern acceleration, 


power and smoothness—increased motoring 


enjoyment. 


Center-Poise Riding —Modern 





FORD 


THE NEW FORD CONVERTIBLE SEDAN WITH BUILT-IN TRUNE 


OF THE MODERN CAR 


weight distribution. Greater comfort, front and 
rear. You ride near the center of this car instead 
of over the axles, Safety Glass throughout in all 





bodies at no additional cost. Big, Six-inch Tires 





for greater comfort and safety. Distinctive steel 
wheels, Sixteen Body Types—A body style for 
every taste and need, including the new foure 
passenger Club Cabriolet and Convertible Sedan 
with built-in trunk. 

It’s altogether modern, this alert, spirited 
Ford V-8—there is nothing comparable to it 
within hundreds of dollars of its price. 


V°8 FOR 1936 


$25-a-month time payments and new UCC 4;% per month Finance Plans. Any new Ford V-8 car can now be purchased for $25 a month, 


with usual low down-payment. See the nearest Ford dealer for details of this new low-cost, easy-payment plan of Universal Credit Gos 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: THE GOVERNMENT 


VIEW 


Solution of the Problem the Duty of Industry, Declares the Secretary of Commerce, Who Links Problem 
With Desired Increase of Production in National Industry 


Full text of address delivered April 
28 before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at its convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. President, and Members of 
States Chamber of Commerce: 

It is a pleasure for me to meet with the mem- 
bers of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at your Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting. In the 
three years which have passed since I last ad- 
dressed you, the people of the United States have 
passed through one of the most challenging 
periods in our economic and social history. 

When I met with you on May 5, 1933, the 
country was beginning the long and gradual climb 
from the depths of the depression which had 
begun with the financial collapse in 1929. 

The status of conditions at that time was well 
and forcefully expressed by Mr. Henry I. Harri- 
man, then president of your organization, in his 
testimony before a Congressional Committee in 
May, 1933. He said: 

“We have seen the national income fall from 
$84,000,000,000 in 1929 to approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 last year (1932), and if the decline were 
to continue uninterrupted at the same rate dur- 
ing the present year (1933), the national income 
would not be over $30,000,000,000. That is a most 
appalling situation and it indicates that remedies 
which in normal conditions we would look at 
with great hesitation we can well consider in 
times like these. 

“I believe that the exigency which faces the 
country is far greater than the emergency of the 
war and that the damage resulting from four 
years of depression to our people is much greater 
than the damage that came in the years that 
we were in the World War.” 


Advent of Depression 


For more than three years the people had 
been waiting for the depression forces to run 
their course. Yet, the situation grew cumula- 
tively worse. More and more people were being 
forced out of work; bank suspensions had been 
increasing at an alarming rate; farm and home 
mortgage foreclosures were rising; business ac- 
tivity continued to decline; profits were replaced 
by deficits; and the hope and confidence of the 
people were undermined. As long as these con- 
ditions continued there could have been no solid 
basis for recovery. 

By March, 1933, so many employees had been 
eliminated from the pay rolls of private industry 
that private charities, municipalities and States 
were confronted with a relief burden which in 
many instances they were absolutely unable to 
meet. A recently published survey by a nation- 
ally known nongovernment organization shows 
that the percentage of tax delinquencies in 190 
cities of over 50,000 population was two and one- 
half times greater in 1933 than in 1930. From 
these concrete figures it is easy to understand 
why the larger cities where the unemployment 
problem was most acute were forced to turn to 
the National Government for aid. Tax delin- 
quencies in the smaller cities were often far more 
drastic than in the larger cities. Also, in many 
States there were legal restrictions to prevent in- 
creased bond issues for necessary unemployment 
expenditures. 

As the depression deepened private business 
could not draw further on reserves to main- 
tain employment in the face of decreasing mar- 
kets and purchasing power. It was necessary 
for the Federal Government to assume the re- 
sponsibility of halting the economic and social 
erosion processes and of building a foundation 
upon which gradual and sound recovery could 
be based. 


Need For Action 


The nation in March, 1933, had two alterna- 
tives. The deflation forces could have been per- 
mitted to run their full course until costs and 
prices had been brought into balance at some 
low level or sound, constructive action could be 
taken to halt the downward spiral and restore 
the proper balance during the progress of re- 
covery. To have allowed the process of complete 
liquidation to run its course, after which the 
country once more might have begun an up- 
ward trend toward another high peak of pros- 
perity would have meant an unbearable burden 
of want and suffering. We were dealing with 
the human factor as well as the economic. There 
were millions of unemployed and an increasing 
social unrest. Our country could not have with- 
stood the shock of any further liquidation or de- 
flation at that time. The destruction of the peo- 
ple’s confidence in their economic system and in 
their Government was in itself a far more serious 
challenge than financial deflation. 

Today, in retrospect we may easily say what 
should have been done that was not done; what 
should have been done differently, and what 
should not have been done, but we cannot deny 
the fact that the action taken was necessary to 
halt the depression and to provide a basis and 
impetus for sustained economic progress. Fur- 
thermore, your Government has taken correc- 
tive steps to eliminate vor minimize those ele- 
ments in our system which tend to aggravate 
and deepen such cycles of depression. 


the United 


Many Signs of Recovery 


Today, in place of the thousands of business 
failures, the millions of dollars of financial losses 
in form of profits. and the vast amount of local 
and state tax delinquencies in 1932 and 1933, 
business profits have returned in substantial 
volume, tax collections have improved, produc- 
tion and distribution of goods have increased 
with a consequent employment gain. The credit 
of the Government was used to bolster private, 


+ 





local and State financial structures. Through 
loans to business and industry, benefit payments 
to farmers, and the placing of millions of dollars 
in circulation through work relief payments, 
production activities were continued, buying 
power was expanded and business profits were 
made possible for private enterprise. 

The striking economic improvements 
have taken place since I last addressed you in 
the Spring of 1933 are reflected in the following 
figures: 

Industrial production has increased 42‘,; fac- 
tory employment has gained 41‘.; factory pay 
rolls have risen 95°.; cash income from farm 
marketings, exclusive of benefit payments, has 
increased 45°.; department store have 
risen 38’. ; freight car loadings have 
increased 25°-; stock prices (421 
companies) have risen 129°.; the 
total value of foreign trade has in- 


that 


sales 


creased 104‘.; construction con- 
tracts awarded have advanced 
236‘... 


One of the most indicative meas- 
urements of the improved economic 
conditions of the nation is the in- 
crease in the national income. It is 
estimated that the national income 
produced increased by approxi- 
mately 15 billion dollars, or more 
than one-third, from 1932 to 1935. 
In 1932 business enterprises of the 
nation paid out 9 billion dollars 
more than they produced. Obvi- 
ously, this condition represented a 
barrier to expansion in an economy 
where the profit motive is such an 
important basic factor. 

Today for the first time in six 
years, business enterprise as a whole 
is maintaining current operations 
and paying dividends without draw- 
ing upon capita] or other resources 
to make up for deficits. 

The rising trend of our national 
income, therefore, not only reflects 
the marked improvements which 
have taken place but also reveals 
that there is a sounder basis for 
further economic gains. During 
this period there has been a real 
gain in reemployment. It has been 
estimated that the average number 
employed during the first three 
months of 1936 was four and one- 
half million more than the average 
for the first quarter of 1933. Not- 
withstanding this improvement, un- 
employment and relief constitute 
the major economic and _ social 
problem confronting business and 
Government, 

It is fitting, therefore, that you have chosen 
for discussion at this meeting the question of 
how business can increase employment and pro- 
duction. A fundamental consideration of this 
discussion must be how private enterprise can 
put more people to work. There can be no es- 
cape from this, for if it is not the responsibility 
of private enterprise to employ the millions of 
people now out of work, then it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of private charity, and of local, State 
and the national Government to care for them 
until gainful work is secured. 

Many industries are to be complimented upon 
the gains which have been registered, and the 
advantage which has been taken of the improved 
economic and social conditions to carry forward 
constructive programs. Today in some indus- 
tries there are more people employed than be- 
fore the depression and further gains are con- 
stantly being made. But our efforts must be 
increased upon all fronts through cooperative 
study and action. Even though one industry 
may show highly encouraging gains the sound 
position of that industry is not assured until 
national unemployment has been greatly re- 
duced. 

There is no greater assurance for successful and 
profitable operations in the future, and, thus 
for decreased governmental expenditures, than 
the employment of labor. Therefore, it is the 
responsibility of all business and industrial en- 
terprise, and not of one particular segment or 
of the Government, to increase its efforts for 
greater employment. If a substantial measure 
of increased reemployment does not take place 
the taxation for relief purposes will come largely 
from business earnings. Thus, facing the prob- 
lem frankly, there must be reemployment or a 
longer period of increased taxation. 


Census Data Imperative 


We cannot develop a long term approach to the 
entire problem of unemployment properly and 
realistically in the light of present day conditions 
and trends without more specific and dependable 
knowledge about the nature, scope and intrica- 
cies of unemployment. 

But I believe that a mere “head count” of the 
totals represents only a small part of the prob- 
lem. We must know more about the specific 
causes behind the situation, in what segments of 
our economic activity the major part of the un- 
employment problem falls; what percentage of 
the total are unemployable because of disability, 
physical, mental or moral; what is the distribu- 
tion of those who are properly employable but 
now unemployed among the different occupa- 
tions; the nature and scope of the problem cre- 
ated by new employables who have never been 
gainfully employed; in what fields are there 
prospective skilled and unskilled labor shortages, 
and what the ultimate relationship between all 
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segments of our economic life properly 
be when the satisfactory solution is found. 

The Department of Commerce is now securing 
a great deal of valuable data concerning em- 
ployment as well as some aspects of unemploy- 
ment through the Census of Business and Cen- 
sus of Manufactures, which are now being taken 


concurrently. As soon as these censuses are 
completed we shall then know how much and 
what type of supplementary and additional data 
are required to give an adequate and intelligible 





picture of employment and unemployment. As 
soon as this information is available steps should 
be taken immediately to secure this additional 
needed data and to that end I propose at that 
time an occupational and unemployment census. 
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I believe that it is the responsibility of busi- 
ness to take stock of its employment assets as 
well as its unemployment liabilities. Construc- 
tive and aggressive reemployment must not and 
should not have to await the taking of a full, 
technical census. Business should survey its own 
needs and its own conditions from the viewpoint 
of employing as many persons as current im- 
provements and future progress demand. In 
this manner a concrete picture of employment 
potentialities will be secured, immediate employ- 
ment for those not now on pay rolls will be 
found and a proper and necessary basis for fu- 
ture employment and production adjustments 
will be provided. 


Technological Study Needed 
During the past 25 years we have increased 
our production efficiency to such an extent that 
the number of workers employed in the physical 
production of goods increased only approximately 
6 per cent while the number engaged in produc- 
ing services increased approximately 66 per cent. 
As we have become more efficient in our produc- 
tion facilities, more of our energies have been 
utilized in satisfying other needs. One of the 
fundamental reasons for the great progress 
which we have made in raising our standards 
of living has been our ability to develop more 
efficient methods of production. This has been 
made possible through technological develop- 
ment based upon years of research and study. 
Our problem today is not to restrain nor de- 
stroy the ability to increase productive efficiency 


or to produce upon a large-scale basis, but rather 


it is a question of how we can properly utilize 
these national attributes for providing further 
opportunities for gainful employment and lower 
costs to the consumer, without recourse to wage 
reductions or lengthened hours of employment. 
I believe that business should give further study 
to this question of technological development to 
determine what the labor displacement is, and 
how the workers can be more quickly transfer- 
red to other productive channels. 

It is a responsibility of business to speed up 
this transition period so that men thrown out of 
work by technological innovations may more 
rapidly than at present be transferred into new 
fields. 

To this end, I suggest that each major in- 
dustry, through proper mechanisms and as a 
part of the survey I have suggested, set up what 
may for descriptive purposes be called “techno- 
logical unemployment committees.” Such com- 
mittees would study and review reports from all 
members of the industry, setting forth on a con- 
fidential basis, if necessary, the probable re- 
placement of employes through new machinery 
installations. With such information available, 
considerably in advance of resultant employe 
reductions, early efforts could be made to trans- 
late these employes into other work. 

We know that during the past five or six years 


should + industry has withdrawn from production much 


of its old equipment, with the result that further 
increased production on an efficient basis will 
require new capital replacements. Today inven- 
tories are low, outworn and outmoded machinery 
needs to be replaced, buildings as well as equip- 
ment need repairing and new construction can 
well be undertaken. Thus, there has accumu- 
lated a need for new agricultural and industrial 
machinery, for railroad and electrical equipment 
and for new construction in excess of normal 
replacement requirements. 

Upon the basis of the concrete and realistic 
recovery which has taken place there is a sound 
foundation for increasing capital expenditures 
and replacing obsolete equipment. If produc- 
tion efficiency is to be maintained 
and increased these deferred de- 
mands must be fulfilled. A further 
permeation of recovery into the 
durable goods field is essential for 
a more complete consolidation of 
economic gains and consequent 
large scale employment. 

I believe that one of the out- 
standing opportunities which pri- 
vate enterprise, with Government 
cooperation, can meet today is that 
of a_ well-founded and .wisely 
guided home-building program, 
based not only upon the immediate 
demands but also upon a long-term 
need. A program of this nature 
will not only furnish significant 
impetus for further recovery 
through increased economic activ- 
ity, but will establish a basis upon 
which enlarged economic and social 
security and independence will be 
brought to millions of our people. 

The type of program which must 
be initiated is reflected in the mar- 
ket which must be provided for the 
millions of people in the lower in- 
come groups. This illustrates the 
vast potential economic and social 
possibilities existing in this field 
in the United States of which im- 
mediate advantage can be taken. 
We need to utilize our vast re- 
sources, our research facilities and 
our productive equipment to enter 
the field .of mass production of 
homes in order that this lower in- 
come group may be properly and 
adequately housed. 

As this program is initiated es- 
pecial emphasis should be placed 
on utilizing local facilities for local 
building programs. For example, 
local financing, at proper interest 
rates, should be used whenever possible. Fur- 
thermore, it is the responsibility of business to 
see that this program is soundly devoloped and 
wisely guided so that there is not a sudden spec- 
ulative boom period, followed by an early return 
to depressed and deflated building and real es- 
tate conditions. 


Problem of Our Foreign Trade 


Another aspect of our national economy which 
should receive more careful attention by business 
with reference to reemployment is that of for- 
eign trade. We lefow that millions of our people 
are either directly or indirectly dependent upon 
foreign trade for their livelihood. 

It is significant to note that from 1929 to 1933, 
the period of decline in domestic business ac- 
tivity, foreign trade of the United States de- 
creased from nine and one-half billion dollars 
in 1929, to less than three billions in 1932. Since 
1933, when sustained economic recovery began, 
foreign commerce as a correlative and con- 
tributing factor has been increasing. In 1935, 
our total foreign trade, on a value basis, totaled 
more than four billion dollars. To sustain a 
well-balanced recovery, an increased volume of 
trade with other countries is essential. 

Through its reciprocal trade agreement pro- 
gram, the present Administration has taken di- 
rect and constructive action to readjust the de- 
structive foreign trade barriers which con- 
tributed to the decline of domestic business ac- 
tivity. With the trade channels with other na- 
tions now being opened upon a reciprocal basis, 
business and industry have new opportunities 
for markets in foreign countries. It is the re- 
sponsibility of business and industry to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities for increased pro- 
duction and increased employment. 


Broad Public Works Program 


I believe that business, in cooperation with 
communities, States and the national Govern- 
ment, should give careful study to the develop- 
ment of a broad, useful public works program 
which would serve as a reservoir for employ- 
ment in periods of depression. If such a well- 
developed program had been available at the 
beginning of the last depression period, a chan- 
nel would have existed into which those work- 
ers who were thrown out of employment could 
have been placed without delay. 

Much constructive work could be. accom- 
plished in conserving and rebuilding our na- 
tional resources, in developing parks, water 
fronts and making other public improvements 
which add materially to our national wealth and 
progress. The success of such a program would 
depend primarily upon planning ahead of time 
so that when conditions demanded it the pro- 
gram would be put into immediate operation by 
localities and States whenever any large meas- 
ure of unemployment threatens business stabil- 
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ity. Even under the hurriedly constructed pro- 
gram of the past three years we have found 
that public works do provide a reservoir of em- 
ployment and serve to stimulate private enter- 
prise toward sound recovery. 

I believe that any such public works program, 
to succeed, must have the cooperation of busi- 
ness and industry. Therefore, business should, 
through its properly constituted organizations, 
begin immediate research studies concerning 
long-term and long-range public works. 

One of the dominant elements of success in 
American business and industry has been the 
trend toward higher wages and lower costs. It 
is obvious that hours and wages should differ 
according to industries. Business has never an- 
alyzed fully what the economically proper and 
sound working hours and wages should be. We 
know that in certain industries, for example, 
costs of production have decreased, while wages 
paid have increased and hours of labor declined. 
But business has not approached this question 
from a standpoint of national economic condi- 
tions to determine the exact relationship be- 
tween production, wages and hours. 

Each industry should give careful study to the 
question of how improvements in productive 
operation will result in lower prices, increased 
consumption and hence additional employment. 
It is the responsibility of business to formulate 
definite and complete programs that will insure 
the most effective results in the maintenance of 
proper wages and hours. 


Government in Business 


Prompt and vigorous action in this connection 
will serve to decrease bureaucracy in the na- 
tional Government that comes from carrying 
responsibilities which should be reassumed now 
by business, other private organizations, States 
and localities. The best way to take bureaucracy 
out of Government is to place more responsi- 
bility on non-Governmental agencies. 

While it is true that during the emergency 
period the Federal Government assumed many 
of the responsibilities of individuals, industries 
and municipal and State governments, it does 
not mean that these responsibilities properly 
belong to the Federal Government. The release 
of these obligations during the depression has 
led to an attitude on the part of these units 
that they can or should no longer have to bear 
these proper responsibilities. 

This attitude of “defeatism” must be replaced 
with the attitude that it is the duty of individuals, 
industries and local and State governments to 
resume these obligations as rapidly as possible. 
If this approach is accepted in spirit and trans- 
lated into action, Government expenditures will 
decline and bureaucracy will decrease. 

Recently a business man was heard to say: 
“I’m too busy, working every day of the week, 
including Sunday, keeping my own fences in 
order, to give any time to these national prob- 
lems.” Another business man spoke up and said: 
“If all of us business men feel and act that way 
we soon may not have any fences to keep in 
order.” 

That illustrates an attitude that I find too 
prevalent among business men. They have 
come to the convention that as long as they take 
care of their own affairs then by some myste- 
rious process their inter-relationships will be 
taken care of automatically. 

Yes, we need straight thinking as a distin- 
guished member of this organization has said, 
but we must think comprehensively and sympa- 
thetically in order to think straight. Today with 
large amounts of fixed capital in use, with cen- 
tralized organizations controlling a large portion 
of business enterprise, and with a complicated 
interdependence throughout industry, more co- 
ordinated planning by business is essential. 


Plea For Understanding 


There has never been a greater need for a 
mutual understanding between Government and 
business than there is today. The attainment of 
this objective should be a distinctly crystallized 
endeavor on the part of both. 

Early in 1931 I felt the need of a constructive 
approach of this nature and recommended the 
formation of the Business Advisory Council for 
the Department of Commerce. In the formation 
and in the functioning of this Council the method 
is just as important as the results. In the inter- 
relationships between Government and business 
attitudes are just as important as actions. If 
such a council had been formed fifteen years ago 
and had functioned continuously up to the pres- 
ent time, I am certain that many of the misin- 
terpretations that have grown out of the depres- 
sion and emergency period would never have 
existed. The Council, through its many reports 
and studiés and its continuity of contacts with 
the Department of Commerce and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, has had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to register the business viewpoint while 
becoming familiar with the problems and pro- 
cesses of the Federal Government. I urge that 
business take advantage of every opportunity to 
bring about a further extension of this thor- 
oughly democratic principle. 

A letter received recently from a leading man- 
ufacturer contained this significant statement: 
“Differences of opinion may easily exist as to the 
best ways to reach our goals, but as to essential 
goals themselves, few will disagree. These se- 
rious questions of our time must be faced with 
the utmost possible mutual understanding and 
good will—without political motives, for the 
problems transcend all political interests or lines 
—without rancor, for the ills to be healed are of 
no individual’s making—and without bias, for 
none of us is great or wise enough to have a 
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UNEMPLOYMENT: THE VIEW OF BUSINESS 


Private Enterprise Could Accept Task of Solution, Declares Industrial Leader, If Flow of Capital Is Freed 
And Governmental Policies of a Punitive Character Are Abandoned 


Full text of an address delivered April 
28 before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, at its convention in Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
'OHE Secretary of Commerce has _ presented 
certain viewpoints. Whether they are. his 


personal viewpoints or those of the Administra- 
tion you must judge. (Laughter and applause.) 

I agree with the Secretary of Commerce that 
business men of America must, as they do in 
England, take an active and continuing interest 
not in politics but in good government (Ap- 
plause.) 

You who are here in this hall are the repre- 
sentatives of business—business big and small 
—in all sections of the country and in all 
branches of industry and trade. These business 
enterprises produce a very substantial part ot 
the total national income. They employ directly 
and indirectly over half of those gainfully oc- 
cupied in the country. These employees are a 
part of business. Their future is tied up with 
the welfare of business. Their ability to buy for 
their families is dependent upon whether busi- 
ness is good or bad, and whether conditions en- 
courage or retard the activity and prosperity of 
business enterprises. 


Nation’s Chief Concern 


It was only after the third request by your 
president that I finally agreed to speak here on 
the problem of increasing employment by pri- 
vate enterprise. That is the very heart of re- 
covery and prosperity. It is the problem around 
which should center all the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment—local, state and national. It is the 
problem of chief concern to every person who 
is unemployed. It is the problem that is fore- 
most in the minds of millions af young people 
who have come of working age in the past five 
years. It is the problem that is in the heart ot 
every mother whose boy is growing up and will 
soon be going out into the world to make his 
own way. It is foremost in the mind of every 
woman who faces with fear the future because 
her men-folks may be unemployed. It is a prob- 
lem that is worthy of the entire time of this 
great convention—yes, and of the Congress, and 
the President and the entire nation—if, by so 
devoting our time, we could solve the problem. 

How, then, can I condense into a few minutes 
a summary of the viewpoint of business men 
who have faced this problem for over five long 
years? How can so much be said in so short a 
time, in such a way that it will be understood 
not only by you who know intimately the prob- 
lem, but by the millions who do not? 

I am reluctant to speak on this subject at this 
time because I know that no matter how sin- 
cerely the analysis may be made, it is apt to be 
interpreted in this year as having political sig- 
nificance. And yet this problem is not, and 
should not be made, primarily a political one. 
It is an individual human problem first, and 
then it is an economic question. But, because 
Government of necessity is attempting to con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem, we have— 
added to the difficulty of the problem itself- 
the new complications of partisan political con- 
troversy 


Heart of the Problem 


But business must not be misled by these. 
Business must examine this problem in the light 
of experience. It must view it as a problem, not 
of political expediency, but of practical eco- 
nomics; and business must start from a factual 
basis in its progress toward a solution. 

Perhaps, then, we had best ask what we mean 
by “private enterprise.” And, then, what we 
mean by “employment” and “reemployment.” 

I take it that “private enterprise” is a synonym 
for business, and that it has been used to dif- 
ferentiate employment in business conducted by 
private individuals, from employment by gov- 
ernmental agencies supported by taxpayers 
money. 

According to Webster’s Dictionary, “business’ 
is defined as “any particular occupation or em- 
ployment engaged in for livelihood or gain.” That 
seems to take in quite a lot of territory. I was 
rather surprised myself to find out what “busi- 
ness” meant. I had been under the recently 
gained impressions, that “business” consisted 
only of the large organizations. Now, surpris- 
ingly, I find that “business” includes everyone 
who works for a living or for a profit. 

This discovery led me to look up the census 
figures for 1930. Here I found that these United 
States of America had, in that year, 123,000,000 
people. Of these 49,000,000 or 40 per cent were 
engaged in gainful occupations, in other words 
engaged in business. 

Searching further, I found that these 49,000,- 
000 people created all the wealth of our country 
and out of that wealth supported the remaining 
74,000,000, including women and children, the 
aged and infirm. Out of the wealth thus created 
came the taxes for the support of government 
Whatever there was to divide among all of us 
was created by those who worked. If they had 
all stopped working, within six months there 
would not have been anything to divide. 

Every man, woman and child in the country 
depends for existence upon “business,” just as 
certainly as the pioneers who landed from the 
Mayflower at Plymouth Rock relied upon the 
work, the initiative and the enterprise of their 
able bodied men to dig from the soil, to carve 
from the forests and take irom the streams a 
livelihood for their women, their children and 
their dependents. 

In just what kinds of business were there 49.- 
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+ 000,000 people engaged? 
There were: 


Millions 
In agriculture and mining, for- 
estry and fishing; that is in the 
production of raw materials...... 12 
In manufacturing; that is, in the 
conversion of raw materials into 
useful products (incl. construc- 
EE Shaaecsieeb ek esoestle ah dies. 14 
In trade, communication and trans- 
portation; that is, in the distri- 
PR eee 10 
In clerical, domestic, profession and 
ere 13 


Certainly, the first three of these groups, to- 


talling 36,000,000, or three out of every four gain- 
ful workers, must be considered as being “in 
business” and we cannot go far wrong, if we say 


that the service group are depend- 
ent “on business” for their liveli- 
hood. 


But let me make very clear right 
here that when we speak of 36,- 
000,000 having been employed in 
“business”—this must not be con- 
fused with the term “industry.” 
“Industry” generally means manu- 
facturing. And industry in 1930 
provided employment for only 14,- 
000,000 of 49,000,000 or a little over 
one-fourth. And of this 14,000,000, 
about 3,500,000 were engaged di- 
rectly in the construction industry 
and the building of streets and 
highways, leaving 10,500,000 in the 
remainder, or what is generally 
termed the manufacturing indus- 
try. ° 

And now, for a moment, let us 
look at what we mean by “employ- 
ment” and “unemployment.” I 
have said that in 1930 there were 
approximately 4$,000,000 of our peo- 
ple “gainfully occupied.” Of this 
number, according to Government 
estimates, about 47,000,000 were ac- 
tually employed in early 1930. The 
number of people normally gain- 
fully employed in the period from 
1920 to 1929 increased just as rap- 
idly as the growth of the popula- 
tion, and during even the best times 
there were perhaps a million un- 
employed—and perhaps another 
million who had only part-time em- 
ployment. 

Between that time and the bot- 
tom of the depression, although 
there are no accurate figures avail- 
able, we know as a practical fact 
that there were many millions who 
were unemployed. Many estimates 
have been made, but none of them 
is more than an estimate in so far 
as accuracy is concerned. In 1933 
unemployment was estimated at over 13,000,- 
000. During the early days of the NRA, General 
Johnson promised to get 6,000,000 reemployed 
by the end of the year and claimed an actual 
accomplishment of approximately 3,000,000 reem- 
ployed. 

Certainly, in those early days of 1933, over 95 
per cent of the business men were cooperat- 
ing with the Government in what they believed 
was a vigorous war on depression, whose sole ob- 
jective was to get the unemployed back at work 
in private enterprise and thus bring about re- 
covery. 


Government Had Its Chance 


Nothing like this spirit of cooperation and ac- 
complishment had been seen in this country 
since the days of 1917 when Woodrow Wilson 
mobilized the entire resources of the country 
upon our entry into the World War. And those 
business men who wore out shoe leather in the 
corridors in Washington, in the Spring and early 
Summer of 1933, agree almost unanimously that 
no Government ever had a greater opportunity 
to lead its people out of the wilderness than was 
presented to the Administration in Washington 
at that time. 

The Administration puts itself in the position 
of an overseer—if not as an overlord—of busi- 
ness, and business permitted it. In the emer- 
gency, and out of consideration of the millions 
out of a job, business men throughout the nation 
gave Government its great chance and upon 
Government’s own terms. Whether or not it was 
good business, it was a great act of cooperation. 

Government said, in effect: “Give me the 
power to plan for you and I can solve the prob- 
lem.” 

Many business men doubted this. The essen- 
tial weakness of a scheme of central planning 
in a democracy of 123,000,000 had been well de- 
scribed by Wallace Brett Donham: 

“The task of maintaining essential security 
in our social organism by this mode of attack 
is hopeless politically, because no one short of a 
tyrant can even theoretically act fast enough 
to handle the problems tumbling over each other 
for attention. And the task is hopeless intellec- 
tually, because no one short of the Deity Him- 
self could secure the facts necessary to under- 
standing and draw the essential conclusions in 
time to act.” 

Yet business “went along” with the Govern- 
ment and gave it its chance. 

Today we still have before us the spectre of 
10,000,000 unemployed. These figures are, otf 
course, only estimates because no one really 
knows how many unemployed there are nor what 
they formerly did. We have had thousands of 
former white-collar workers making surveys on 
almost every other subject, but we still do not 

have the facts with which intelligently to analyze 


Let’s look at the record. + 








and deal with this great national problem. And 
we should have the facts} 

We do know that business has gradually im- 
proved; that there are more people at work in 
business today than there were a year ago or 
two years ago. But we also know, that the prog- 
ress has been all too slow, and that we still 
have with us a serious unemployment problem. 


What Government Asks Now 


Every so often during this period, when the 
Government has become discouraged with its in- 
ability to make satisfactory progress in the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem, we have listened 
to Government officials demanding of industry 
that industry undertake arbitrarily to reemploy 
the unemployed. 
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This ingenious request is based upon two prem- 
ises—both of which are false. The first assumes 
that industry employs workmen when there is 
no work to be done. The second that industry 


has a source of income,out of which to pay wages, 
other than the sale of goods to customers. 


Recent demands of this character are not the 
first that have been advanced. Over two years 
ago, General Johnson—then head of the NRA~— 
appointed two committees, one of which was the 
Durable Goods Industries Committee, whose task 
was “to work with the Administration not merely 
with the NRA, and to report to the President 
shortly on how we can create jobs in some other 
way than any yet suggested.” 

Specifically, the question was asked ‘How are 
we going to make jobs by production and con- 
sumption, which is the only way to make them 
in the last analysis? How are we going to acti- 
vate the capital goods industries? What more 
can we do than we have done?” 

I happen to have had the honor, and also the 
thankless task, of serving as a member of the 
Durable Goods Industries Committee. That Com- 
mittee on May 14, 1934, made a Report to the 
President of the United States on the subject of 
National Recovery and Employment. 

The study that this committee made as a re- 
sult of weeks of intensive work indicated clearly 
that the one main objective was recovery. What 
the American people wanted was to speed up 
the machinery of business to provide in privaie 
enterprise jobs for the unemployed. Everyone 
agreed that relief had to be given so that no 
one should starve, but all were firmly convinced 
that relief was not and never could bring re- 
covery. The committee stated at the time that 
the “pump priming theory,” in so far as it in- 
volved merely the distribution of government 
money, could never bring about recovery. 

The committee pointed out that on the basis of 
estimates for March, 1934, there were over 9,000,- 
000 unemployed. Of this number, over 5,000,000 
were in the group producing goods. Of this lat- 
ter group of unemployed only 581,000 had been 
employed in the consumption goods industries. 
The remaining four and three-quarter million 
had been employéd in the durable goods indus- 
tries—nearly half of them, or over 2,000,000, in 
the construction industry. 

Permit me to summarize briefly what the com- 
mittee recommended, in all sincerity, to the 
President nearly two years ago, I quote from 
the report: 

“The key to the unemployment problem is 

to be found in the stimulation of the con- 

struction and other durable goods industries, 

which will create, in turn, opportunities for 
employment in the service and consumption 
goods industries. 

“These industries cannot hope for sub- 
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stantial increase in their sales volume until 
| there is such a further restoration of confi- 
dence in the economic future as will encour- 
age the use by private investors of the avail- 
able supply of capital and credit. 

“Recovery will come when fundamental 
conditions promote, rather than retard, the 
purchase of durable goods. 

“Some of the fundamental conditions need- 
ed for recovery are: 

(a) A free flow of private capital into 
private business; 
(b) A sound 

market; 
| (c) Industrial relations on a basis which 
will assure cooperation instead of strife. 
! (d) A balanced price parity between ag- 
ricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods. 

(e) And most important 
of all—the further reestab- 
lishment of confidence. 





real estate mortgage 


“Essential to the_ estab- 
lishment of confidence are the 
following: : 


(a) Assurance to private 
enterprise that the profit in- 
centive will continue to re- 
ceive public approval as an 


energizing motive for eco- 
nomic recovery. 7. | 
(b) Public recognition that 


the only legitimate purpose 
of taxation is to provide the 
necessary revenue for gov- 
ernment and not to effect a 


punitive redistribution of 
wealth, which paralyzes 
business initiative, or for 
any other purpose. 


(c) Removal through a 
permanent balancing of the 
budget of the threat of un- 
controlled inflation. 

(d) Removal of any re- 
maining threat of a sudden 
and arbitrary change in our 
monetary policies. 

(e) Assurance that com- 
panies which have adjusted 
their business policies and 
methods to the temporary 
emergency program of the 
government will be free from 
the uncertainties of unrea- 
sonable or arbitrary admin- 
istration. 

(f) Clarification of the 
Government's policies  to- 
wards measures and trends 
which are inconsistent with 
our economic system. 

“A survey of the possibilities 
for immediate employment 

shows that an immense need exists in a 
great diversity of fields for the products 
of the durable goods industries. Chief 
among these are the construction indus- 
try, including modernizing and new hous- 
ing. In addition, a vast depreciation has 
occurred in the permanent equipment of the 
country. All of these potential demands are 
waiting upon the establishment of the needed 
favorable factors and upon the clearing up 
of the remaining unfavorable factors.” 

It is my belief that that statement of funda- 
mentals was accepted by “business” two years 
ago as a sound program for recovery. I believe 
that it still represents the viewpoint of “busi- 
ness.” Had it been put into effect then, a sub- 
Stantially larger portion of the unemployed 
would be back at work in private enterprise to- 
day. 


“Economy of Scarcity” 


But Government was still experimenting with 
different phases of its “planned economy,” re- 
ducing production—subsidizing nonproduction 
and even destruction. These methods did suc- 
ceed.in bringing about scarcities—sometimes in 
greater degree than had been planned. 

Walter Lippmann, who is widely recognized as 
one of the clearest thinkers of our day, made the 
observation: “We are entitled to conclude, 1 
think, that a planned economy is an economy 
of scarcity and works effectively only in a sellers 
market.” 

Of course, an economy of scarcity, if at all 
successful, brings about a sellers’ market; and 
this may be even an aid, temporarily, to some 
lines of business. It also suggests an explanation 
of the anomaly that while business had im- 
proved in some degree, employment has not 
improved to the same reiative extent. If the 
first aim of the planned economy was to relieve 
unemployment, it certainly has failed. So we 
hear again, and more loudly, the appeal to the 
private employers to take up the load. 

This business can do; but not until it is cleared 
of the confusion about us today. 

The inescapable fact remains, that today, af- 
ter two years during which the Government has 
primed the puntps with billions of public money, 
we still have substantially the same number of 
unemployed and, in addition, more millions on 
relief than we had then. 

We still do not have a free flow of private 
capital into private business. Although busi- 
ness agrees in principle to the SEC, why have 
not certain simple amendments to the Act been 
made as business men have repeatedly requested, 
if there is even a chance that these amend- 
ments will make it possible for private capital 
to become available for construction and pur- 
chase of equipment that will give employment 


+ to a very substantial portion of the unemployed? 





One of the largest groups of the unemployed 
has come from the construction industry. One of 
the keys to the solution to part of the unemploy- 
ment problem was the encouragement of capital 
to enter the real estate mortgage market. Gov- 
ernment activity, through the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, contributed greatly to the stabiliza- 
tion of the real estate market. Title I of the 
Federal Housing Act stimulated directly and in- 
directly one and one-half billion dollars of mod- 
ernization and repair work that served as a stop 
gap until fundamental conditions would be more 
favorable for the resumption of new construc- 
tion. And, yet, today, while some mortgage 
money is becoming available there still exist re- 
tarding influences that could have been cleared 
away. 

Neither can it be sald that the procedure that 
has been followed in the Government’s efforts to 
improve industrial relations have been conducive 
to the promotion of the cooperative spirit. It 
remained for the Supreme Court to eliminate 
this retarding influence, although the spectre of 
it still prevails. 


Value of Profit Incentive 


The price parity between agricultural com- 
modities and manufactured goods has been sub- 
Stantially achieved, largely as a result of the 
devaluation of our money and by the operation 
of natural and economic forces. What the 
drought failed to do quickly, crop curtailment 
under the AAA accomplished in due time. Al- 
though much might be said about the methods 
of the AAA, yet the fact remains that price par- 
ity between major economic groups is probably 
a more important contribution to what recovery 
we have had so far, than any other one thing. 
Had comparable results been obtained in the 
other basic fundamentals, the figures on unem- 
ployment today might well tell a different story. 

But when it comes to the broader aspects of 
the recommendations there is certainly much 
still to be accomplished. Although there is less 
fear today than existed two years ago there is 
still little real confidence on the part of business 
men that will encourage them to go ahead cour- 
ageously and aggressively in speeding up the 
business machine. The profit incentive is still 
under general attack. It is denounced as some- 
thing reprehensible, something to be held in 
leash by administrative regulation and penal- 
ized by statute. 

The second essential of recovery is also notably 
lacking—recognition that the only legitimate 
purpose of taxation is to provide the necessary 
revenue for Government. Taxation has been 
made the device for accomplishing many pur- 
poses beyond the Constitutional reach of the 
Federal Government. The threat of its wider 
use to this end blankets initiative and clouds the 
future of private business enterprise. That is 
also true of the mounting public expenditures 
which delay the prospect of a balanced budget 
and hold out the threat of inflation and further 
changes in our monetary policies. Business still 
faces the uncertainties of unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary administration and is constantly at- 
tempting to determine the trend of Government 
policies which are inconsistent with our eco- 
ngmic system and which thus make it impos- 
sible to plan for the future with any degree of 
confidence. 

As a result of the natural forces of recovery, 
and with the assistance of some governmental 
measures that have helped private enterprise, 
but also in spite of the other retarding influ- 
ences, business has improved. 

Since the low point of 1933, private enterprise 
has put to work—directly and indirectly—5,500,- 
000 men and women. It has been estimated 
that, if we exclude the relief and emergency 
workers employed by Government, there are to- 
day approximately 41 million people gainfully 
employed in this country. 

Of this number, slightly over 8 million are en- 
gaged in manufacturing. In 1929, manufactur- 
ing, not including construction, employed ap- 
proximately 10 million. It is perfectly obvious 
then that the manufacturing industries, which 
are now within 2 million of their all-time em- 
ployment peak, cannot be expected to reemploy, 
as demanded by Government, all the present 
10 million unemployed. 


Experiments That Failed 


But this only brings us back to the basic fact 
that although business has already reemployed 
over five and one-half million workers—employ- 
ment of at least a large portion of the other 10 
million is still waiting for those conditions that 
will restore confidence and will encourage the 
stimulation of the durable goods industries. 

The inevitable conclusion apparently con- 
fronts us .that we have not made enough real 
progress in the solution of the unemployment 
problem during the last three years. 

Now, one of the stimulating incidents to many 
of us was the promise of the President that 
if some of his experiments failed, he would be 
the first to acknowledge it and start out on a 
new approach te a solution of the problem. 
That's the kind of Janguage we in business un- 
derstand. Every year we throw away last year’s 
sales plan and try to go after results from a 
new and improved angle. In our research labo- 
ratories we are accustomed to succeed through 
discarding experiments that fail. We knew that 
always before it had been the policy of politicians 
never tu admit a failure. But here was a New 
Deal that promised a new way. What a thrill 
that idea gave the American people. 

I think that I can say with complete honesty 
that the business men of this country are con- 


[Continued on Page 17.] 

















































































































BREACH widens between President and * 
Business. 


Chamber of Commerce claims Govern- 


ment lies across recovery path. 


Recipe for prosperity from business point 
of view. 

Specifications for what business men think 
is wrong with the New Deal. 


Mr. Roosevelt gives his ideas. 
()RGANIZED American business came to Wash- 


saw what was going on, it at- 
failed to conquer the President’s 


ington, it 
tacked but 
opposition. 

The result 

A wide divergence in viewpoint between busi- 
ness, represented by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment as represented by President Roosevelt and 
Congress. 

Business, in its resolutions, opposed revival of 
the NRA idea of Government interference with 
wages and hours and terms of employment; Mr. 
Roosevelt reiterated his belief in the idea. 

Business opposed the pending revolution in 
the Federal income tax system; Congress, under 
Presidential pressure, speeded action in the face 
of that opposition. 

Business opposed public development of water 
power; Mr. Roosevelt conferred with Dr, Arthur 
E. Morgan, chairman of TVA, on a $300,000,000 
dam building program while that opposition was 
being expressed. 

Business came out in favor of a “free play of 
economic forces” without, however, advocating 
more stringent anti-trust laws or lowered tariffs; 
the President continued to favor “cooperation” 
to temper this free play of competition. 

Business suggested local Chamber of Commerce 
encouragement for residential construction and 
slum clearance; the President held to his belief 
in the need for Federal subsidy for housing. 


TWO SOCIAL SECURITY PLANS 


Business favored social security established 
by business itself, rather than through “inter- 
ference by Government in attempts to reduce 
the whole complex problem to one of legislative 
formulae”; Mr. Roosevelt is for Government 
maintained, nationwide plans for old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance. 

Business opposes the plan for requiring NRA 
standards for employers filling Government con- 
tracts; the President favors. 

Both business and the President are for stabil- 
ization of the dollar in relation to world cur- 
rencies; Great Britain opposes that point of 
agreement between Mr. Roosevelt and Business. 

Business opposes any attempt to curb in any 
way the power of the courts; the President has 
hinted at interest in some curbs. 

Mr. Roosevelt, on his part, had suggested to 
business that it either had to absorb more of the 
country’s: unemployed or Government would be 
forced to take steps to require it to absorb them. 

The Chamber of Commerce, speaking for hun- 
dreds of thousands of business men, approved 
appointment of a special committee to survey 








“the possibilities of reemployment by private 
enterprise.” 
Representatives of business did not specifi- 


cally criticize the Work Relief program of the 
Government, which Mr. Roosevelt is pushing, but 
they did call for a reduction in expenses of 
Government. 








Federal Controls Opposed 


Chamber Leaders Plead for 
Free Private Enterprise 


TT'HIS year’s gathering in Washington of busi- 

ness leaders and of representatives of the 
rank and file of business men took on special 
significance. 

For most of the business men a measure of 
prosperity had returned. Income tax returns re- 
vealed how much. Government interference 
through NRA codes had disappeared. AAA crop 
controls were a thing of the past. SEC rules had 
been modified until borrowers were able to re- 
finance a billion dollars’ worth of securities in 
one month. 

Yet unemployment remained as big a prob- 
lem as ever. The President was demanding of 
these business men that they do something to 
provide jobs for millions of persons. Congress 
was attempting to remake the country’s income 
tax system. 

The feeling turned out to be one of acute 
hostility to the Administration in power. 


POLICIES CRITICIZED 

Running through speech after speech was the 
theme that Government int -rference prevented 
business from forging ahead to the point where 
it could absorb all of the unemployed; that 
Government stood in the way of fulfillment for | 
the President’s wish; that Government policy 
was being determined by men who never had 
faced the necessity of meeting a pay roll. 

This was in sharp contrast to the first Cham- 
ber of Commerce meeting under the Roosevelt 
Administration when business sought to cooper- 
ate with the Government in building a set of 
controls that would temper the competition of 
the period 

Leaders in the Chamber, starfing out the 
convention, sought to strike a new note of pos- 
sible cooperation. 

Harper Sibley, president of the Chamber, 
posed the question around which the conven- 
tion revolved. He said that private industry 
needed to provide 48,000,000 jobs if everyone 
wanting work could have work. Then he asked: 

“Can it be done? We have the resources, ma- 











No White House-Business Truce—Government's Policies Attacked by Chamber 
+ Of Commerce—Both Sides Give Recovery Prescriptions + 





BUSINESS TALKS TO GOVERNMENT ABOUT BUSINESS 


\[EETING in Washington for its annual meeting, the Chamber of 
~ Commerce of the United States of America is called to order by 
its president, Harper Sibley (left). Converging on Washington from 
all corners of the country, business leaders register (center) at the 
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terials and equipment. Certainly there is no lack 


of desire for the products of the labor and the 
services of the employes necessary to bring the 
total up to the required figures. The real ques- 
tion at issue is how we shall set ourselves to the 
task of bringing into full play the resources we 
have at our command, 


FREE INITIATIVE FAVORED 


“Are we to follow the tried course of giving 
rein with proper curbs, to private enterprise, 
which has been at the bottom of our success? 
Is the fundamental, characteristically American 
principle of economic freedom to be maintained, 
or is it to be circumscribed by Government con- 
trols? Is individual initiative to give way in- 
creasingly to political direction?” 

From that point on the convention resolved 
itself into an attack on the theory of political 
direction for business policies. 

At first the plans of the business meeting 
called for no spokesman for Administration 
policies. Then an invitation was extended to 
Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, to ex- 
plain to business men what the President wanted 
them to do to increase employment. The Secre- 
tary’s talk was in a tone conciliatory to the 
business viewpoint. 

But representatives of business openly ex- 
pressed doubt whether the Secretary of Com- 
merce spoke for the President. They recalled 
instances where White House actions ran di- 
rectly counter to the Department of Commerce 
pronouncements. 

Enthusiasm was reserved for those addresses 
that outlined a definite business platform and 
that vigorously attacked Administration policies. 

The first display was given Philip J. Fay, 
Vice President of the Chamber, when he said: 

“Today the individual is no longer free to 
move as he pleases in the field of his lawful af- 
fairs. He must wait to get the ‘go’ sign from 
Washington before he can sow a field of wheat, 
plant a couple of rows of potatoes, fire a fellow 
who is stirring up trouble in the factory, get a few 
friends to buy stock in a new venture he wants 
to start, or do any of a dozen other simple and 
ordinary things in which, a few years ago, the 
Federal Government had no concern whatso- 
ever.” 


A RECOVERY PLATFORM 

Most attention, however, was attracted by an 
address of Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns- 
Manville Corporation. Mr. Brown laid down a 
recovery platform for business. 

The fundamentals of recovery were listed by 
Mr. Brown as those outlined by the Durable 
Goods Industries Committee in May, 1934, in- 
cluding: 

1.—A free flow of private capital into private 
business. 

2.—A sound real estate mortgage market. 

3.—Industrial relations on a basis which will 
assure cooperation instead of strife. 

4.—A balanced parity between agricultural 
commodities and manufactured goods. 

5.—The further re-establishment of confi- 
dence. To get this confidence there should be 
a balanced budget, assurances against inflation, 
assurance that taxation will not be punitive, as- 
surance that the profit incentive will not be in- 
terfered with. 

The attitude of business men toward govern- 
ment was described by the speaker as one of 
yearning for cooperation. 


PRESENT POLICIES ATTACKED 


Present government policies affecting business 
were attacked from several directions. 





ness welfare. 


Roy C. Osgood, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, criticized the tax bill 
pending in Congress and said that “no satisfac- 
tory tax program can be devised to meet the 
present level of expenditures.” 

Fred Clausen, president of the Van Brunt 
Manufacturing Company of Horicon, Wis., as- 
serted that the pay roll taxes to support old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance rep- 
resented a subversion of the Federal taxing 
power. 

“If this kind of subterfuge tax legislation is 
within the Constitution,” he said, “then state 
governments can tear up their Constitutions, ad- 
journ their legislatures and governors can apply 
to Washington for rubber stamps as the insignia 
of their office.” 

The statement was made by William L. Sweet, 
of the Rumford Chemical Works of Rumford, 
Long Island, that. American corporations since 
1929 had paid at least $20,000,000,000 to employes 
beyond the amount warranted by the volume 
of business. This total, he said, was larger than 
expended by government. 

John W. O'Leary, president of the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute, asserted that: 
“When all of us get unemployment divided up 
into digestible segments, maybe we can under- 
stand it and swallow a little more here and a 
little more there until eventually it has more or 
less disappeared.” 


PRESENT POLICIES DEFENDED 


In the midst of attacks on Government poli- 
cies, two speakers rose to its defense. 

One, Thomas J. Watson, president of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Company, said 
that he wanted to pay tribute to the present 
Administration for its contribution toward the 
objective of recovery. 

The other speaker with a good word for the 
Administration was M. B. Folsom, treasurer of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. He urged em- 
ployers to cooperate with the Government to 
work out a system of social insurance in order 
that as few mistakes as possible might be made. 








—Underwood & Underwood 


Chamber’s national headquarters before meeting on matters of busi- 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull (right) speaking to 
the convention urges a policy of reciprocal trade agreements as a 
remedy to excessive commercial barriers. 


Business Speaks 


Policies Suggested for Employment, 
Social Security, Power, etc. 


RESOLUTIONS adopted at the close of the 

Chamber of Commerce convention were 
mild in comparison with the tenor of the ad- 
dresses that drew down the applause of assem- 
bled business representatives. 

By subjects the convention went on record as 
follows: 

RE-EMPLOYMENT. Approved the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to survey possibili- 
ties of new jobs in private industry. There was 
no specifiic criticism of the Government work 
relief program or of public works. Large groups 
of business men find an important part of their 
income derived from these Government activi- 
ties. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SECURITY. Here 
the assembled business men held: 
“When Government attempts by legislative 


means or executive fiat to impose upon business 
rules of conduct pertaining to such matters as 
wages, hours, conditions and terms of employ- 
ment, or other restrictive measures interfering 
with the free play of economic forces, it retards 
both the material and spiritual progress of the 
nation.” 

However, the convention did not specifically 
go on record for abolition of the protective tariff 
or for more stringent anti-trust laws designed 
to protect the “free play of economic forces.” 

On the subject of old age and unemployment 
insurance, the convention said: 

“Here again interference by government in at- 
tempts to reduce the whole complex problem to 
one of legislative formulae can only postpone 
the final solution by making it more difficult for 
business to assume its own obligations in the 
matter.” 

RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION. When _ it 
comes to stimulating the building industry, the 
convention urged: 

1.—That local chambers of commerce encour- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


BUSINESS AT A BUFFET 
Lamont Dupont, of Wilmington, Del., snapped with J. B. Finkelstein and Thomas Don- 
aldson, also of Wilmington, at the luncheon which preceded the opening of the 24th 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 
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age gradual rebuilding of older and neglected 
areas in their communities. 

2.—That for families needing aid there should 
be rental subsidies from local relief agencies. 

3.—That all emergency housing activities of 
the Federal government including HOLC, RFC, 
PWA and RA “can now be terminated. It is un- 
desirable for government to become landlord of 
its own citizens.” 

4—That government activities designed to 
make it easier for individuals to finance homes 
should be encouraged. 

FEDERAL TAXATION. First a reduction in 
expenditures is wanted. Then an equitable sys- 
tem of taxation—the specifications for which 
are not offered. 

“The bill now pending in Congress is not a 
measure of this kind and should have no place in 
the legislation of a period of economic recovery,” 
a chamber resolution held. 

WATER RESOURCE POLICIES. On this con- 
troversial subject, the Chamber went on record 
as follows: 

“The generation of electric energy for com- 
mercial use from water power in “navigable 
waters” is a proper function of private enter- 
prise. Such development should be had in ac- 
cordance with the policy laid down by the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, and should not be un- 
dertaken by the Federal government.” 


Recovery Prescriptions 


Opposing Plans Offered by 
President and Business Men 


WO prescriptions for recovery now are of- 

fered to the country. 

President Roosevelt offered one on April 25 
in a New York address. It involves Government 
controls to maintain and advance prices as a sort 
of an automatic business reviver. 

Organized business offered one in the session 
of the Chamber of Commerce. This prescrip- 
tion involved withdrawal of recently imposed 
Government reforms and checks, as a _ sort 
of automatic recovery device. 

Neither of these prescriptions gets out of the 
patent medicine class, when measured by con- 
clusions of the Brookings Institution, arrived at 
after years of study, or by conclusions of the 
economists who had thought they were advising 
the President. 

Both the Brookings Institution and the Gov- 
ernment economists are agreed that the key to 
recovery lies in free play for competition that 
will result in a plowing back of industrial ef- 
ficiencies in the form of lower prices. Either 
that or Government controls to force adjust- 
ments. 

What do Business and the President suggest? 

The Chamber of Commerce called for an “end 
to restrictive measures interfering with the free 
play of economic forces.” 

But the Brookings Institution found that the 
whole tendency of business for years has been 
to fight against the free play of economic forces 
by seeking tariff protections from the Govern- 
ment and by innumerable efforts to get together 
on price in order to check competition. 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


The same thing is brought out in great detail 
by studies of Dr. Gardiner Means, an economic 
adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture, whose 
findings deal with price controls in industry. 

Both studies are intended to show that busi- 
ness now is organized to prevent free play of 
competitive forces and that organized business 
groups are responsible in an important degree. 

Then the President outlined his views, which 
the government economic advisers assert are 
peculiarly his own and not theirs. 

Mr. Roosevelt argues that lower industrial costs 
mean either displacement of men by machinery 
or displacement of men by longer hours of 
work. In either event he found: “reduction of 
costs of manufacture does not mean more pur- 
chasing power and more goods consumed. It 
means just the opposite.” 

Then he said: 

“If you increase buying power prices will go 
up but more goods will be bought. Wages ought 
and must go up with prices. This does not mean 
unsound inflation or skyrocketing prices.” 

From this observation the conclusion is being 
drawn that the President believes higher prices 
to be an end in themselves and an assurance of 
recovery. 

What the New Deal advisers have been saying 
is that prices had been out of balance and that 
unless the artificially maintained. prices could 
be brought down then some way would have to 
be found to get the deflated prices higher. But 
they agree with the Brookings Institution that 
the magic of recovery lies in mechanism to make 
industry plow back its efficiencies in the form of 
lower prices so that the volume of production 
and trade may advance. 

Their view is that recovery has been retarded 
by over-saving on the part of industry, result- 
ing from a failure of the price system to work 
as it is intended to work. 

Late developments suggest that this idea still is 
unsold in high quarters of both government and 
business. 

Owen Scott. 





The addresses of Secretary of 
Commerce Daniel ©. Reper and of 
Lewis H. Brown, president of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, before 
the Chamber of Commerce will be 
found in full text on pages 14 and 
15. 
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A BUSINESS REMEDY FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


By LEWIS H. BROWN 
{Continued from Page 15.] 


vinced—that unless we are willing 
to raise year after year through 
taxes the money necessary to keep 
millions upon the Government pay 
roll—the one and only solution to 
the unemployment problem is the 


stimulation and encouragement 
of thg business mechanism 
that it can and will absorb into 


its ranks in private jobs the un- 
employed of this country. And it is 
also the conviction of over 90 per 
cent of the business men of this 
evcuntry that some of the Govern- 
went policies that have been fol- 
wed are unsympathetic to the en- 
couragement of business and that 
these policies are definitely prevent- 
ing reemployment. 

If, then, this is the case and other 
plans have failed to provide jobs in 
private enterprise for 10 million un- 
employed, is it not about time that 
we faced the realities and attempted 
to work out and put into effect poli- 
cies and plans that will result in the 
stimulation and encouragement of 
the business mechanism? Is it not 
perhaps time that a new experiment 
is tried in which a new approach to 
the problem is made? Is it not about 
time, when repeated forward passes 
and end runs have failed, that we at 
least try going straight through the 
line? 


PRIME OBJECTIVE: RECOVERY 


The first objective should be re- 
covery. If we could get recovery 
first—if we can get men back to 
work in private enterprise—there 
will be ample time to experiment 
and to develop in a more leisurely 
atmosphere, the reform measures 
that may be desired by the Ameri- 
can people. Such reforms can then 
be considered calmly on their merits 
and not be confused or misunder- 
stood as being part of a recovery 
program, 

While it may not be understood 
by those who do not understand the 
working of the business mechanism, 
there is a much more serious aspect 
to the situation. Experience is bear- 
ing out only too convincingly the old 
axiom that when Government in- 
vades the domain of industry, pri- 
vate enterprise retires. 

Take a typical example: In 1930, 
the light and power industry ex- 
pended for plant expansion and con- 
struction more than one billion dol- 
lars. In 1934 it expended for the 
same purpose, $237,000,000. Here we 
are passing up an opportunity to en- 








MANHATTAN 


IS NO PLACE FOR 
DEEP-SEA FISHING 


Few people come to New York for 
its mountain air or yet its deep-sea 
fishing. They come to do things— 
business, shopping, the theatre or 
what not. You can do things con- 
veniently from the Roosevelt with 
its ideal location. And the rate is 
moderate, too. $4 single and $6 
double. 











so | 


a. 
courage private enterprise to pro- 
vide jobs for well over a half million 


men. 


And for what reason? To experi- 

| ment with the theory that the Gov- 
ernment can produce power cheaper 
than the privately owned public 


utilities. Yet for years the manu- 


facturing industry has been closing 


down power plants because they 
could buy power cheaper than they 
could make it. 


This decline may be attributed in | 


part to the depression. But to any- 

one who is willing to look at the 

facts, it is sufficient as a warning of 

the detrimental effects of Govern- 
| ment competition and excessive reg- 

ulation. Government enterprise and 
private enterprise do not go hand in 
hand. We must choose one or the 
other. 


EVILS OF BUREAUCRACY 


Where is there any concrete evi- 
dence that We, The Sovereign Peo- 
ple, will be any better off, if we turn 
our business over to be operated by, 
or under, a governmental bureau- 
cracy instead of operating it our- 
selves under the established Ameri- 
can System of Private Enterprise? 

As we look about us, we are not 
impressed by the efficiency of 
Government. On the one hand, we 
see wealth created by the business 
of agriculture and manufacture. We 
see it distributed by a marvelous 
system of transportation and trade. 
We see “business,” through the pro- 
cesses of competition, constantly 
striving to produce more and more 
value for less and less money. On 
the other hand, in the towns, the 
counties and the states—even in the 
nation—we see little wealth created 
by political agencies, but more and 
more wealth taken from creative en- 
terprise and spent with colossal reck- 
lessness and waste for things of 
little or no permanent value. 

We have actual evidence of what 
this system of private enterprise can 
accomplish. It lies in the 26,000,000 
automobiles that crowd our high- 
ways; in the 17,500,000 telephones 
that maintain a service not even ap- 
proached in any other country in 
the world; in the more than one 
billion horsepower that has been put 
to work in the operation of the most 
efficient mechanism of production 
and distribution yet developed; and 
in the countless facilities and con- 
veniences that characterize the 
American standard of living—the 
highest the world has ever known. 
It has served us well for over 150 
years. Are we to rely upon this sys- 
tem or discard it for another, the 
justification for which must be found 
in the textbooks of the professors 
or in the experiments of Italy, Ger- 
many or Russia? 


RETURN TO FREE ENTERPRISE 

To this there can be, in my opin- 
ion, but one answer. We must main- 
tain and get back into full working 
order, the American System of Pri- 
vate Enterprise. We can never at- 
tain recovery through providing sus- 
tenance to millions of our fellow 
citizens out of the public treasury— 
necessary as that relief may be dur- 
ing an emergency. 

What other alternative is there 
except to do as they have done in 
England and in other countries 
where real recovery is taking place, 
and that is for Government to lend 
every possible assistance and encour- 
agement to business to go ahead. 

If we continue as we are, will we 
ever find a solution to our problem 
of unemployment and recovery? If 
we continue down the road we are 
going, will we still have 10,000,000 
or many more unemployed in 1938? 
—in 1940? Does it mean that each 
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WANTED 
a better word for Service 


@ We want a word for the hundred-and-one 
ways we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your 
stay more comfortable. 

—For the genuine welcoming smile from 
managers, and the ways they prove that this 
entire Hotel is managed for you. 
—For the profusion of flowers, the colorful | 
lounges, the extra-crisp linen, the restful | 
tooms, the atmosphere that we're glad you're 
here and we want you back. 

Service is a weak word for these attentions. 
Come and experience them, then you'll know 
what we mean. 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 


HOTEL » 
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year we must continue to raise vast 
billions of taxpayers’ money to pro- 
vide Government jobs or Govern- 
ment dole for those who should and 
could be employed at creative work 


| in private enterprise? 


WHAT OF NEXT GENERATION? 

What are those of the next gener- 
ation going to say when they are 
handed a public debt of 60, 80 or 100 
billion dollars, half of which is on 
the Federal Government account? 
What is the older generation going 
to say when they are asked what 
tangible assets of social value this 
debt represents? Are we producing 
a bankrupt generation of hopeless, 
discouraged men and women who 
want work and self-respect but are 
denied it? And are we forging for 
those who have jobs, a constantly 
heavier tax ball and chain with its 
shackles cutting to the bone? What 
are the mothers, whose boys be- 
come old enough to work, going to 
Say when the only enjoyment avail- 
able is “boondoggling” under alpha- 
betical follies? This mother refuses 
to raise her boy to be a soldier. Do 
you think she will be any happier to 
raise him for permanent work as 
a leaf-raker under the WPA? And 
what about the giris of today—the 
mothers of tomorrow? Do you think 
they will be happy with “Love on the 
Dole”? And, as a matter of fact, 
do you think men and women on 
relief today like it? Do you not 
know that if they could get a job 
in private enterprise, the vast ma- 
jority would be glad to get off relief 
and escape the arbitrary supervision 
of the social service workers? 

And what about American busi- 


ness? Can you imagine anyone more | 


if willing to employ more people than 

the American business man, once 
| the road is clear and potential or- 

ders in sight? Can you imagine any 
| business organization in the world 
being more aggressive in the devel- 
opment of new products, in the de- 
signing of new machines and con- 
struction of new factories, once they 
have confidence that the conditions 
| under which plans and contracts are 

made today will be substantially 
| similar to the conditions under 
| which the contracts will be fulfilled 
| in some distant tomorrow? 


| APPEAL FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


| Given a fair and impartial Gov- 
| ernment policy of encouragement to 
private enterprise, is there any ques- 
tion in your minds as to the vigor- 
ous forward movement that would 
take place in business? For my 
part, I believe that under such con- 


|} such an extent that within a few 
| months the manufacturing indus- 
tries would be employing more men 
than they employed in 1929. 

| If I appear critical of the failure 
| to concentrate on the main objec- 
tive and critical of the paucity of 
results to date, nevertheless I do not 
wish to be unfair in my appraisal. 
Some there are who can see nothing 
wrong with anything prior to 1933 
and nothing but wrong since. I be- 
| lieve that many of the original ob- 
| jectives of the New Deal as stated 
in the admirable platform of 1932, 
if carried out would have gone a 
long way to stimulate the business 
mechanism and thus provide for re- 
covery through reemployment in 
private enterprise. 

And I also believe that if the 
American people once understand 
the problem, they will insist that the 
Ship-of-State swing to the right in- 
to a new course that will decrease 
our dangerous tendencies toward in- 
| flation, increasing debt and over- 

centralization of Government. 








ditions, business would improve to | 


| state 


Second: Business leaders are just 
as much in favor of the avowed 
ideals or expressed objectives of the 
New Deal as is the average citizen. 
Business men are more anxious than 
anyone else to see the unemployed 
with good jobs again; to see the 
farmers with restored purchasing 
power; with children in school and 
old people properly cared for; with 
everyone, including business men, 
with shorter hours, thus having more 
leisure to enjoy the more abundant 
life. But the only way we know how 
to actually make these ideals come 
true is by the same slow practical 
process that our pioneer forefathers 
turned the forests and prairies into 
farms—that Thomas Edison turned 
a laboratory experiment into a great 
industry—that Henry Ford changed 
a horse and buggy into a horseless 


| carriage. 


Third: Business men are in en- 
tire accord with the idea that local, 
and national governments 
should together raise a Community 
Chest Fund to care for those in real 
need. But they also believe that in 
a Democratic form of government 
no one can administer as efficiently 
such a public fund as a non-partisan 
committee of neighbors of those on 
relief. 

Fourth: Business men _ recognize 
that even in the best of times there 
were several million people unem- 
ployed because they were unemploy- 
able. We have long advocated a 
census of the unemployed as a basis 
of dispelling theories and substitut- 
ing facts for them. 


| FIVE MILLION REEMPLOYED 


FRIENDLY TOWARD EXPERIMENT 


Instead our people will insist that 
every aid and encouragement be 
given to business, which today pro- 
vides jobs and incomes to over 30,- 
000,000 of the more than 40,000,000 
gainfully occupied and which, if 
given friendly encouragement, has 
the possibility of providing the only 
permanent, satisfying and American 
solution for the recovery and un- 
employment problems. 

And now, may I leave with you 
one more thought. We business men, 
when concerned with the problems 
of our own business are essentially 
forward looking, creative-minded, 
constructive and progressive. We 
are not afraid of new ideas nor are 
we afraid to try experiments. And 
we have certainly proven that we 
know how to present our wares to 
the public. Yet when we attempt to 
deal with public problems outside 
our accustomed businesses, we usu- 
ally manage because we are unac- 
customed to the arts of the poli- 
tician, to leave an impression in the 
public mind that we are reactionary 
and against everything. 


THE BUSINESS ATTITUDE 

That is certainly not true. And 
so, after having analyzed and clearly 
stated our solution to the problem 
of increasing employment in private 
enterprise, I would like to try to 
summarize in a few words what I 
believe to be the real attitude of 
most business men I know on this 
Subject. 

First: Citizens as business men 
are not basically politically minded. 
They are interested in facts, in prin- 
ciples and in results and will coop- 
erate with either or both political 
parties to attain results consistent 
with those principles. 


Fifth: Business has reemployed 
5'2 million workers and in spite of 
obstacles will continue to employ 
more as fast as orders and work are 
available. But business men also 
know that corn planted in suitable 
soil and carefully cultivated will 
produce a crop whereas the same 
seed planted in unsuitable soil and 
neglected will never produce abund- 
antly. In the same way the seed of 
prosperous business can be cultivated 
and the crop will be jobs for over 
half of those who are still unem- 
ployed. The only way to have more 
corn bread to divide, is to grow 
more corn. 

Sirth: Business men believe that 
to solve this problem requires a co- 
operation between all the leaders of 
American life, comparable to that 
which prevailed during our World 
War experience. In the words of 
one of our clearest thinkers: 

“Science has set the stage for a 
greater material advance than the 
mind of man ever dreamed. Only 
human wisdom of a high order can 
interpret the play so that the actors 
can do their part. 

“The leadership suggested is not 
a substitute for political leadership, 
but is a part of the essential co- 
operation which must be brought 
about between government and busi- 
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CALIFORNIA Frequent sailings from New York to California. See Havana, 
the Panama Canal en route. President Liners, famous globe-circling ships, 
have all outside staterooms, outdoor pool. First Class $150. 


ROUND AMERICA From your hometown to New York by train or plane. 
Then on a friendly President Liner to Havana, Panama Canal, and Cali- 
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Class fares begin at $240. 
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and the Sunshine Route to Japan, China, Philippines and return. Join your 
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San Francisco to Japan via Hawaii and back, $450 First Class.) 


ROUND THE WORLD The biggest show on earth. Sail from either Coast to 
21 ports in 14 far-off countries. Take 104 days or up to two years by stop- 
continuing on the next or a later regular-sailing President 
Liner. A departure every other week. First Class, $854. 

Ask your Travel Agent for details. Or see any of our offices: 604 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 311 California 
Street, San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. 
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ness. Each obviously has its sphere 

of action—neither can alone deal 
with the problems.” 

And then finaliy we business men, 

recognizing the extreme difficulty of 

| solving the unemployment and re- 


that where one plan fails another 
be tried. And to those who insist 
upon keeping to a plan that has 
demonstrated its inadequacy, we are 
inclined to refer them to that never 


covery problem strongly recommend 


17 


to be forgotten .statement made 
many years ago in England by Oliver 
Cromwell to the theologians when 
he said “In the name of the Lord, 
I beseech you brethren, consider it 
possible, that you may be mistaken.” 
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FIRST GLASS BUILDING. On the site of the 
old Rialto"Theatre in Times Square, New York 
City, the Schenley Tower was erected. It is the 
first glass building in the world. The Schenley 





Tower is an illuminated advertising display 


made entirely of crystal glass. This structure has 
been hailed by science editors as the forerunner 
of whole cities of glass. The architects and engi- 
neers who planned the Schenley Tower are con- 
ident that they now have the formula for the 


glass skyscraper and dwelling house of the future. 
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Architect's sketch of the Schen- 
ley Tower which is the firn 
glass building in the world. 
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CREDIT 
Where Credit Is Due 


No field of business today, in our judgment, 
exacts more from its executives than the in- 
dustrial traffic field. Not only must the traffic 
manager be a good executive and administra- 
tor but he must also be a combination of traf- 
fic technician and transportation lawyer. He 
must know something about the production 
end marketing departments of his firm or he 
cannot work with them as he should. And he 
also needs to be a statesman in order to help 
shape necessary transportation policies and 
legislation. 


field for their services. 


But that is not all. We know of no field where 
it is more necessary to keep constantly in con- 
tact with new developments. As expressed by 
Mr. James P, Haynes, Executive Vice-President, 
and formerly Traffic Director, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, “The profession of traffic 
management is a growing and dignified field 
of endeavor. The possibilities are unlimited 
for those who will lose themselves in the task. 
It is, however, a business that is constantly 
changing. The man who rests on his oars, 
even though he was well equipped a year or 
more ago, is lost in the march of progress and 
the ever changing scene.” 


It is because of this valuable work which the 
traffic manager is doing in solving difficult 
distribution problems, in maintaining proper 
competitive relationships, in stabilizing eco- 
nomic conditions, In shaping transportation 
legislation, and withal doing it often with 
inadequate compensation and _ recognition, 
that we are glad to pay this tribute to him, 


in the traffic field. 


We would not have it understood that we be- 
lieve the traffic manager to be a paragon. 
Far from it. But we do believe that he is 
contributing most handsomely to the economic 
development of our country and to the profits 
of industry. On occasion his work has been 
rewarded, appropriately, we believe, by clec- 
tion to the office of vice-president or president 
of larger industries. This tendency to accord 3. 
him a position high in the councils of his 
organization is constructive, and one which 
will pay dividends to the forward looking 
business leaders with the genius to recognize 3. 
that in these days of distribution difficulties 
the efficient traffic manager is one of industry's 
most important workmen. 4 


probiems. 


student wishes it. 








had by addressing 


LaSalle 


tinually served the traffic management field. 

significant milestone we pause to review a period of great de- 
velopment in transportation methods—a period with which we have 
constantly kept in step, by continual revision ahd improvement of 
our Traffic Management Training Service. 


Traffic Men and 
Their Employers 


Which We Take Inventory 
Traffic Training—and Pass the Facts Along 


of Our 


In passing this 


Fe twenty-seven years LaSalle Extension University has con- 


We look back upon a period of great growth, not only for ourselves, 
but for our graduates. These are found wherever traffic men find 4 
They are efficiently serving commercial and 
industrial organizations, both large and small; railroads and other 
transportation companies; chambers of commerce; trade associa+ 
tions; and state and federal commissions. 
of LaSalle to watch the advancement of some of these men from 
jobs of minor character to positions of importance and responsibil+ 
ity, and of others—already in responsible traffic positions—to even 
greater efficiency and recognition. 


It has been the privilege 


Yet this development of man-power has been only one of LaSalle’s 
contributions to the traffic fraternity. 
University’s service as a clearing house for traffic facts, offering a 
vast fund of invaluable knowledge. 


Equally important is this: 


LaSalle has not been content merely to offer as traffic training 
printed statutes, rules, regulations and tariffs, already easily avail+ 
able to anyone at little cost, but has recognized from the beginning 
that such material is valuable in a training service only as it is am- 
plified and supported by comprehensive and practical text matter, 
representing the cumulative experience of traffic men of unques- 
tioned ability and leadership. Training must give both the “How” 
and the “Why”— must include the principles governing the methods 
as well as the methods—or the student is not adequately prepared’ 
for the many and varied problems that he must meet and handle 


Nor does the University consider its responsibility to its traffic mem- 
bers ended by providing practical traffic training accompanied by 
the personal instruction of experienced traffic men. In addition to 
this basic service, there are what may be called “by-products,” in¢ 
cluding such valuable services as: 


1. Confidential consultation service—on personal business 


Free placement service—for the traffic man and for the 
employer wishing a traffic man. 


Progress report service—made to the employer if the 


. Help in “selling” an employer on the necessity and profit 
of a traffic department. 


Additional information about LaSalle’s traffic training service and 
what it can mean in direct value to you or your associates may be 


Extension University 


Dept. 5348-T, Chicago, Ill. 
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D°PFs the Supreme Court, even 
when it upholds legislation af- 
fecting utility rates, whittle away 
their effectiveness by exercising the 
right to pass on all findings of fact? 
That, in effect, is the charge made 
by a minority of the Court itself 
in one of the 12 cases decided by the 
justices when they resumed sittings 
last week after a two-week recess. 
The eager crowd that thronged 
the chamber did not witness the 
dramatic event which it had ex- 
pected. 
The event which did not happen 





Insists on Reviewing Facts Despite Consequent Delays— 


Minimum Wage and Municipal Power Cases 


was a decision on the Guffey Coal 
Act for setting up a little NRA in 
the soft coal industry. The decision 
promises to cast a much longer 
shadow than its effect on the in- 
dustry itself, since the law is re- 
garded as a possible mode! for regu- 
jation of other large industries. 
What listeners heard instead was 








MBASSAODO 


PARK AVENUE AT 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Offers to visitors...a truly fine 
hotel...A distinguished address 
...A convenient location. Large 
luxurious single rooms from $5... 


double rooms from 57...suites $10 





another lesson on the intricate sub- 
ject of how America is governed. 
Later in the week argument was held 
on the validity of minimum wage 
laws for women and briefs were 
filed in a case which is expected to 
decide whether the Government may 


| aid municipalities in acquiring their 


own power systems. 

The case which provided an intra- 
court debate was, paradoxically, de- 
cided unanimously for the Govern- 
ment. A stockyard operator at St. 
Joseph, Mo., had asked to have set 
aside the maximum rates set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the 
ground that they were so low as to 
deprive him of property without due 
process of law. The court upheld 
the rate set. Stockyards are public 
utilities under the law. 


| JUSTICE HUGHES’ OPINION 


Where the difference of opinion 
arose was in the ground on which 
the rate was upheld. 

Chief Justice Hughes went care- 
fully into the findings of fact on 
which the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
order was based. After review the 
rate was approved. 

Furthermore, he defended his pro- 
cedure, asserting that a refusal to 


| review the facts when the evidence 
| shows them to be wrong is to place 


the rights of citizens at the mercy 
of administrative offieials. He added: 
“The principle applies when rights 


| either of person or of property are 


protected by constitutional restric- 
tions. The judicial power of a com- 
petent court can not be circum- 
scribed by any legislative arrange- 
ment designed to give effect to ad- 
ministrative action going beyond the 
limits of constitutional authority.” 


JUSTICE BRANDEIS’ VIEW 

Justice Brandeis took issue with 
this point. He held that the find- 
ings of fact by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture should be accepted as final 
by the courts unless it could be 


| Shown that they were grossly arbi- 


Direction of |. C. Thorne 


and J. J. Atkinson 





trary and unlawful. 

His reason: The delay between 
entering of a rate order and the 
time of its becoming effective per- 
mits a wrong to the public for which 
there is practically no redress. 

In the instant case, six and a nalf 
years elapsed between the time of 
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announces 


a revolutionary new transcontinental flier... 
THE SUPER CHIEF... to bring California 
within oné business day of Chicago, within 
two business days of the eastern seaboard. 

THE SUPER CHIEF will make one round- 


Los Angeles... ona schedule of but 39 hours 
45 minutes in each direction. Westbound, 
it will leave Chicago each Tuesday —com- 
mencing May 12th—at 7:15 
arriving Los Angeles each Thursday at 9:00 
a.m, Eastbound—commencing May 15th 
departure from Los Angeles is at 8:00 p. m. 
each Friday; arrival Chicago at 1:45 p. m. 
each Sunday, permitting early Monday 
morning arrival at eastern points. 

THE SUPER CHIEF is for those demand- 
ing the utmost in swift and Juxurious trans- 
continental travel. It will be Diesel-drawn; 
completely air-conditioned; manned by 
picked crews; present service fit for gourmets 
in its Fred Harvey diner; carry the finest of 
standard heavy steel Pullman equipment— 
roomy and smooth-riding at high speeds. 


@ The SUPER CHIEF wil! not interrupt operation 
of the famous CHIEF, so long the finest, hours- 


fastest dai'y train between Chicago and California. 
From May 10th, the CHIEF itself becomes hours 
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| holding 


the inquiry and the final decision. 
Justice Brandeis cited the case of 
the Chicago telephone rates, which 
were reduced in accordance with a 
utility commission order 12's years 
after it was issued. 

In making this plea, which was 
supported by citation of numerous 
Supreme Court decisions, Mr. Bran- 
deis drew a distinction between 
cases involving liberty and those in- 
volving property. In the first class, 
courts should, he held, exercise the 
right of review over the facts pre- 
sented as well as over the law in- 
volved. But when it comes to prop- 
erty, so he argued, review of the 
facts not only creates delay and 
great expense but places a crippling 
burden on the courts. 

Justice Cardozo and Stone, while 
that this interpretation 
ought to be the law, were not willing 
to go so far as to overturn “the 
weight of precedents that have ac- 
cumulated against it.” 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW 

Far transcending in importance 
any of the cases decided was one 
on which argument was heard. It 
was an appeal from the New York 
Court of Appeals, which had de- 
clared unconstitutional a minimum 
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wage law for women in that State. | women against agreements closely 


Six other States having laws based 
on the New York Statute joined in 
the plea that the measure should 
be upheld. 

Back in 1923, the Court threw out 
as unconstitutional a law seeking to 
accomplish the same purpose, for 
the District of Columbia, the vote 
being 5 to 3. 

In that instance, 
was based on a “living wage” suffi- 
cient for maintenance of health and 
morals. The new laws base the 
minimum wage on “fair value of 
services,” with elaborate provision 
for hearings before the wage floor 
is set in any industry. 

Of the justices who were members 
of the Court in 1919, five are still 
sitting. Four of them voted against 
the law ‘then, namely, Justices 
Sutherland, McReynolds, Butler and 
Van Devanter. The fifth, Justice 
Brandeis, did not participate in the 
case. 

When hearings opened last week, 
however, Justice Brandeis was pres- 
ent on the bench. New members, 
who were not on the Court in 1919, 
are Justices Hughes, Stone, Roberts 
and Cardozo. 

Supporters of the law, on the basis 


' of these facts, were hopeful that a 
| §-to-4 decision upholding it might 


be expected. 

Dean Acheson, arguing in behalf 
of the laws in the six States other 
than New York, stated that the 
measure was designed to protect 


the minimum | 


akin to fraud or sharp practices. 
Justice Stone interrupted with the 
question: 

Would it have to go as far as that? 
Could it not be necessitous circum- 
stances? 

Opposition to the law was based 
chiefly on the plea that the law 
takes from employers liberty of con- 
tract and deprives them of property 


| without due process of law. 


A second plea, advanced by several 
women’s organizations, held that the 
law handicapped women by preven- 
ting them from competing for jobs 


| On the same basis as do men. 


| Works 


MUNICIPAL POWER CASE 


In preparation for argument of 
another case, one of capital import- 
ance for the electric power industry, 
briefs were filed by Greenwood 
County, S. C. 

At issue is the right of the Public 
Administration to make 
grants and loans to municipalities 
for constructing their own power 
systems. 

Greenwood County proposes to 
use $2,700,000 from the PWA to build 
a dam and to distribute power in 


competition with the Duke Power | 
| cided last February by the Supreme 


Company. A District Court told the 
county that this was inadmissible 
under the Constitution because it 
invaded the company’s property 


rights. The Circuit Court of Appeals | 


failed to see any reason why the 


county should not go ahead with 
the project. 

The Duke Company appealed to 
the Supreme Court, after a delay 
which PWA Administrator Ickes 
charged was protracted for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the entire 
municipal power program of the 
Government. 

The argument of the county em- 
phasized the element of public wel- 
fare, alleging that the company kept 
its rates at a level which drove 
many industrial companies to make 
their own electric power. It had 
done nothing, the county main- 
tained, to extend the use of electric- 
ity to rural regions. In any case, the 
county contended, the company had 
no monopoly of the power busi- 
ness. 

More than 50 similar cases await 
the outcome of this one, involving 
total loans and grants of about 200 
million dollars. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority hopes, with a verdict 
in favor of the county, to be able 
to market its power without hin- 
drance among more than a score of 
communities which have already 


| voted to acquire their own facilities. 


The TVA completed the purchase 
last week of the transmission line 
over which arose the litigation de- 


Court. Assured of its right to dis- 
tribute current, the TVA paid the 
Alabama Power Company $1,150,000 
for this outlet for Wilson Dam 
power to the surrounding market. 
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This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$24,000,000 


First Mortgage 312% Bonds, Series D 


JOINTLY AND SEVERALLY, BY ENDORSEMENT, BY THE SEVEN PROPRIETARY RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


AS SET FORTH BELOW. 


Dated May 1, 1936 


Due May 1, 1971 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


! 
The Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 





Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, Fully registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and authorized multiples of $5,000. Coupon 


and registered Bonds interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole or in part, upon 6@ days’ notice, on any interest payment date at the 
following prices and accrued interest: if redeemed on or before May 1, 1939, at 107%; if redeemed thereafter and on or 
before May 1, 1942, at 1061/,%; thereafter and on or before May 1, 1945, at 106%; thereafter and on or before May 1, 1967, at 
106% less 1, of 1% for each period of two years or fraction thereof elapsed from and after May 1, 1945 to the date of redemp- 


tion; and after May 1, 1967 and prior to maturity, at 100%. 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal Company owns a unien passenger station, passenger equipment 
terminal and connecting railroad tracks and lines incident thereto in the City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Construction of the station and terminal facilities was completed and they were formally placed 
in operation on April 1,1933, except that a part of the southwest connection is of temporary construction and is on 
a temporary right of way. All of the Company's outstanding common stock is owned in equal amounts by the 
seven railroad companies named below as guarantors of these Bonds. 


The net proceeds from the sale of these Bonds, together with other funds to be furnished to the 
Company by the proprietary railroad companies, are to be applied by the Company to the redemp- 
tion @ 10714,% on July 1, 1936 of its outstanding $12,000,000 Series A 41,% and $12,000,000 Series B 
5% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due July 1, 2020. Subject to certain terms and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Incorporated and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed to purchase from the Company, and the Company has agreed to 

sell to them, the $24,000,000 Series D Bonds at 100//,% and accrued interest. i 
These Bonds are to be guaranteed, as to principal, interest and sinking fund payments, jointly 
and severally, by endorsement, in accordance with ihe terms of a Guaranty Agreement dated 
July 1, 1930 and a Supplemental Guaranty Agreement to be dated May 1, 1936, by the following proprietary rail- 
road companies: 


Redeemable for the Sinking Fund upon 60 days’ notice on any May I, on and after May 1, 1945, at 100% and accrued beret, 

The issue, guaranty and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. ; 
Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel, for Savings Banks in the State of New York. 

The Cincinnati Union Terminal Company has summarized as follows certain parts of its letter, 


dated April 29, 1936, to us describing this issue. The entire letter with Exhibits should be read prior to 


TO BE UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED AS TO PRINCIPAL, INTEREST AND SINKING FUND PAYMENTS, 
| any purchase of these Bonds, 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 

The Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas Pacific Railway Company 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 

Norfolk and Western Railway Company 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


The properties of The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company are held by The New 
York Central Railroad Company under a ninety-nine year lease, effective February 1, 1930, under the terms of 
which, among other things, the lessee assumes obligation to the lessor in respect of its guaranty of these Bonds. 


These $24,000,000 Series D Bonds, together with $12,000,000 outstanding Series C 5% bonds, 
due May 1, 1957 (upon completion of this financing and retirement of the outstanding Series A 
and Series B bonds), will be secured, in the opinion of the Company’s counsel, by a direct first lien on all of the 
property and equipment of the Company used for or in connection with its union passenger station and terminal 
facilities, whether now owned or hereafter acquired (all such present property being owned in fee or under per- | 

petual lease, except the right of way for the temporary southwest connection which is held under lease), but | 
subject, as regards property hereafter acquired, to the priority of liens existing at the time of acquisition, for the 
retirement of which liens bonds may be reserved under the First Mortgage. The total authorized issue of bonds 
under the First Mortgage may not exceed $46,500,000 principal amount at any one time outstanding. Bonds may 

be issued under the Mortgage, under certain conditions, up to such authorized amount, which would rank pari 
paseu with the Series C and Series D bonds. } 


A cumulative Sinking Fund, commencing January 1, 1945, of $75,000 semi-annually is provided 
for, payable in either cash or Series D Bonds. Sinking Fund moneys are to be applied to the 
purchase or redemption of Series D Bonds. It is calculated that such Sinking Fund payments will i 
‘be sufficient to retire approximately $6,400,000 Series D Bonds on or before their maturity. 


The foregoing is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offer- 
ing Circular dated May 1, 1936, and is subject to the more detailed statements 
therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Price 10212% and Accrued Interest 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


incorporated 


The undersigned have agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company when, as and if issued and 
accepted by the undersigned, and subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
j and. also subject to the approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed of all legal proceedings 
in connection with their issue, guaranty and sale. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary 
form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
i] on or about May 13, 1986, against payment therefor in New York funds, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
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; By DANIEL C. ROPER weakened and the vital factor of a 
, Sadtineet from Pees 142 favorable public opinion is lost. Let | 
us'in all cases have constructive 
ready answer to these problems that and definitive criticism, but let us 
still challenge the utmost spiritual insist t this criticism be prac- 
energy of our nation.” ticable and realistic in the light of 
I believe that this statement ex- changed conditions and the en- 
presses the proper attitude. When larged responsibilities of business 
business and Government fail to Certainly, it should be clear to 
create and maintain those educa- every one that it is not the desire 
tional attitudes and endeavors or purpose of your Government to 
which clarify national problems and destroy those fundamental concepts 
establish a mutual working basis for and principles of American business 
the solution of such problems the and industry which have made pos- 


confidence of the general public is 


sible our national wealth and prog- 
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Bach return to the Goth 


such an exciting surprise. 


The 


same elegance is there the 
same gentility ... the same wealth 
of tradition—but now, harmoni- 


, ! ously blended in a setting of ultra 
smart modernity. The new Gold 
Room Cocktail Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orchestra, and the 


Alpine Grill will add immeasur- 
ably to your visit. Here you will 


find not only convenient location 
cuisine, but also 
ng. Rates from 


and unexcelled 
real value in fine liv 


$4.00. 


fhe G. A. Haering, Resident Manager 


FIFTH AVE. AT FIFTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK 
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ress. These basic principles and 
objectives have proven sound and 
constructive down through the 
years of our national growth and 
progress. They must and will re- 
main as the ideals by which Ameri- 
can business and industry should 
be guided. But, business must in- 
spire public confidence and justify 
its belief in these ideals by its 
actions. 

The fulfillment of the responsi- 
bilities involved in these funda- 
mental objectives rests with busi- 
ness itself. They can only be ful- 
filled by the concerted action of 
business with the support and co- 
operation of the Government. This 
assistance and cooperation is prom- 
ised by your Government. As an 
educational responsibility, business 
must translate its ideals into action 
as a concrete proof that it is vitally 
concerned with the welfare and se- 
curity of the people of the nation. 

I have endeavored to emphasize 
the fact that since business enter- 
prise must pay the bills it should 
submit the plan to cope with the un- 
employment situation. 
in view I have indicated some of 
the fields for study as I see them. 
Let us now summarize these. 

First: Business should survey its 
own needs and its own conditions 
from the viewpoint of employing as 
many persons as current improve- 
ments and future programs de- 
mand. 


With this | 


early action that will provide for 
capital goods and machinery re- 
| placements due to obsolescence, de- 
preciation and other causes. | 
Fifth: Business should develop | 
effective and Wisely engineered 


| financed and 


REMEDY FOR UNEMP LOYMENT 


Second: A vement in 
productive efficiency are secured, 
business should pass on to the con- 
sumer the benefits of the lower costs 
of production which result 

Third: Business should form and 
launch industrial committees to 
study in a comprehensive way tech- 
nological unemployment and meth- 
ods for speed up the transfer 
into other flelds of earning capacity 
of workers replaced by machines. 

Fourth: Busin should stimu- 
late the durable goods industries by 
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home-building programs, privately 
managed and adapted 


to local needs, to foster better 
American home standards. 

Sixth: Business should launch 
more aggressive endeavors to ex- 
pand our foreign trade all along 
the line and especially in coopera- 
tion with the Adm nistration’s re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program. 

Seventh: Business should have 
a research program, conducted by 


and business, for the pur- 
pose of informing business on a 
long-term useful public works plan 
looking to the coordination of proper 


industry 


national, State, local and private 
endeavors. 
Eighth: Business should make 


Averting a Threatened Strike 





[Continued From Page 11.] 


South Bend, Ind., told the Federa- 
tion that it was not satisfied with 
the form of charter it has received. 
This charter permits a small class 
of skilled workers as well as makers 
of parts to be enrolled by certain 
craft unions, thus exempting them 
from membership in the United Au- 
tomobile Workers. The latter union 
fails to be completely of the indus- 
trial type. 

A resolution protested against this 
arrangement and asked for a char- 
ter under which all automotive em- 
ployes might gather under one ban- 
ner. 

The conference voted also to sup- 
port a Farm-Labor political party, 
another. objective toward which the 
CIO is leading. the way, despite re- 
peated protests from William Green, 
A. F. of L. president. 

x * * 


| A. F. OF L. DEFEAT 


By action of a House committee 
last week, the A. F. of L. suffered a 
defeat on a measure of which it has 
been the principal champion. 

The action was a vote in favor of 
tabling the Healy bill, under which 





firms having contracts with the 
Government would be obliged to ob- 
serve labor standards similar to 
those established in the NRA codes. 
The proposal, of which this bill is 
a weakened form, had been sug- 
gested first by President Roosevelt 
at the time the NRA was outlawed 
by the Supreme Court. The A. F. of 
L. placed it on its legislative pro- 
gram and brought in its favor con- 
siderable pressure at the last session 

of Congress. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 











Common Divipenp 
No. 105 

A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1936. Checks will 
be mailed. 





The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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involving methods and effort to 


yet the States and bdivisions to 
reassume their social responsibili- 
ties aS soon as possible, to study 





economies in Government and the 
prompting of self-respect and mu- 
tual responsibility in the individuals 
and in the groups and organizations 
of our citizens. 

Tenth: Business should utilize 


- = —==s 
every possible channel of ‘eggnea 
that will result in the most effective 
cooperation between business and 
Government 

It is my firm conviction that as 
business fulfills these responsibili- 
ties employment will increase, relief 
demands decrease, national income 
will further expand and safe and 
secure recovery will be attained. 





YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT YOUR TWO 
SERVICES CUTTING MAINTENANCE 
COSTS, MR. REILLY. SORRY | DIDN'T 
ADOPT THEM MONTHS BEFORE. THIS 
LATEST REPORT SHOWS OUR FLEET 





COSTS ARE DOWN 26% 





THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE FEATURES HAVE 
Of the Anthracite Mine Workers CUT COSTS FOR MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS 
Let them do the same for you! 


1—pPowWER PROVER 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result, you may 


save up to 30% of the 


SERVICE 2—RIDE 


PROVER SERVICE 


AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 
The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...the toughest, sturdiest, most powerful 
grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to shoot 
grease through a solid block of wood. Leaves 
no bare spots to develop friction and wear. This 
gun was perfected to pump the newly devel- 


oped Cities Service Trojan 





gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 


RADIO CONCERTS... every 
Friday at 8 P. M. ‘E. D. T.) WEAF 
and 38 associated N. B. C. stations 





Start cutting your fleet’s operating 
and maintenance costs at once.. 

add the savings to your profits. Don’t 
wait... write, wire or telephone 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 
York City, today for more details. 


Lubricants . . . tenacious, 
shock-resisting greases. The: 
finest heayy-duty chassis\ 
lubrication money can buys ; 
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Hayden, Stone & Co. 


This advertisement is not and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 


irities for sale, or as a solicitation 


sect 


of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issues 
pbb bMS bt. 


$110,000,000 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation 


Rapid Transit Collateral Trust Bonds 


$65,000,000 412% Series Due May 1, 1966 
$45,000,000 3% and 3%4% Serial Bonds Due May 1, 1937-1951, inclusive 


To be dated May 1, 1936. Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


442% SERIES DUE MAY 1, 1966 





Price 100% and accrued interest 


—— 3% BONDS —— 


Due Approx. 

Amounr May! Price _Yield 
$2,000,000 1937 102.25 0.75% 
2,000,000 1938 103.50 1.23 
2,500,000 1939 104.50 1.46 
2,500,000 1940 104.00 1.96 
2,700,000 1941 102.50 2.47 


SERIAL BONDS 


—————— 3%4% BONDS - 


Due Approx. 
Amount Mayl Price _ Yield 
$2,700,0U0 1942 105.00 2.84% 
2,700,000 1943 104.00 3.11 
2,700,000 1944 103.00 3.32 
3,200,000 1945 102.00 3.49 
3,700,000 1946 101.00 3.63 


(accrued interest to be added in each case) 





Due Approx. 

Amount Mayl Price Miata 
$3,700,000 1947 100.00 3.75% 

3,700,000 1948 99.50 3.80 

3,700,000 1949 99.00 3.85 

3,700,000 1950 98.50 3.89 

3,500,000 1951 98.00 3.93 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incerporated 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Field, Glore & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
W.E. Hutton & Co. 


Lazard Fréres & Company 


Incorporated 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
W. C. Langley & Co. 

G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 
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+ THE FEDERAL DEBT: MORE BILLIONS NEEDED 


The Federal Debt 





on June 30, 
BE Sees sean $34,500,000,000.00 

The Federal Debt 

on April 29, 
ne. céesenden $31,428,275,761.63 
Increase $3,071,724,238.37 


THE next two months the Fed- 

eral debt is expected to mount 
by more millions of dollars than it 
has in the past ten months. 

Why is this? 

Chief reason is the impending 
payment of the veterans’ bonus on 
June 15. This alone accounts for 
$2,249,000,000 of the total. While 
not all of this will be paid immedi- 
ately in cash, it will all be added to 
the bonded debt of the nation. 

Just how much of the bonus debt 
will have to paid in cash is some- 
thing no one knows. Some esti- 
mates based on private surveys place 
the figure at $1,500,000,000. But in 
any case the Treasury must be pre- 


pared with cash on hand to meet 


the demands of ail those who prefer 


immediate payment to the holding 
of Government bonds paying 3 per 
cent interest. 
OTHER REQUIREMENTS 

In addition te the bonus needs 
the debt is expected to go up by 


another $800,000,000 by the end of 
the fiscal year, if the estimate of 
Budget Director Daniel Bell proves 
accurate. This sum will be needed 
to make benefit payments to farm- 
ers and to care for relief and other 
emergency expenditures in excess of 
current revenues. 

To be on the safe side this means 
the Treasury should have in its 
tills cash in excess of $3,000,000,000 
If the usual working balance of the 
past few years is to be maintained, 
Secretary Morgenthau might want 
more than $4,000,000,000 on hand to 
carry him through to the regular 
quarterly financing in September. 


) 


How hand 
The Treasury statement for April 
available, shows a 

$2,009,000,000, 
needed. 


much is on now 


latest 
working balance of 
about half the sum 
parts of the same statement show 
unused “gold profits” of devalua- 
amounting to $140,000,000 and 
seigniorage profits of $306,- 
000,000 But no hint has been 
given that these “nest eggs” will 
be used in the coming months. 
How then, will the Treasury raise 
the money? 


29, the 


tion 


silver 


By printing press money? Not 
if President Roosevelt or Secretary 
Morgenthau has anything to say 
about it. Present plans call for 
borrowing the amount needed 
NEW BORROWING BEGINS 

New borrowings already have 
been announced. To supplement 


the Treasury’s cash account gradu- 
ally, the Secretary will sell $50,- 
000,000 of additional Treasury bills 


Other 


weekly. The purpose of 
of borrowing is twofold. 

First selling Treasury bills is the 
cheapest way for the Treasury to 
borrow money. The bills are offered 
on a discount basis. That is, no 
interest is paid on them, but they 
are sold to the highest bidders at 
a discount. On the last issue of 
nine-month bills the Treasury re- 
ceived an average price of 99.9993 
for each unit of $100 offered. This 
represents an interest rate of less 
one-tenth of one per cent. Accord- 
ing to Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System, this 
is cheaper than the cost of print- 
ing dollar bills and keeping them 
in circulation. 


The second reason for issuing 
bills at this time is that it permits 
the Treasury to build its cash ac- 
count slowly with little effect on 
market conditions and money rates. 
A large offering of Government se- 
curities at one time has a tendency 


this type 








New Issue 


—— 


This is not an offering prospectus. The offer of these shares is made only by means of the offering prospectus. 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


111,464 Shares 


412% Preferred Stock, Cumulative 


Par value of shares $100 


Dividends payable quarterly—January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1. 


$100 a share, in each case with accrued dividends. 


Authorized by the Illinois Commerce Commission 





This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Central Illinois Light Company | 


Transfer Agents: —Office of the Company, Peoria, Illinois; Agents of the Company, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Registrars: —Commercial Merchants National Bank and Trust Company of Peoria, Peoria, Illinois; Bankers Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole or in part (chosen by lot) at any time on not less than thirty and not more than sixty | 
days’ notice at $110 a share and accrued dividends. Entitled, on voluntary liquidation, to $105 a share and, on involuntary liquidation, to | 


detailed statements in the offering prospectus and the registration statement, which also include important information 


not outlined or indicated herein. The offering prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior 


to any purchase of these shares. 


: The Company 


| subsidiaries of The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation). 


Central Illinois Light Company, 65.7% of the voting capital stock of which is owned by The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Illinois on April 11,1913.In 1933,it acquired the businesses, except the trans- 
portation business, formerly owned and conducted by Illinois Power Company and Illinois Electric Power Company (also 
The Company serves a population, all in Illinois, estimated 


to be in excess of 280,000, supplying electricity, gas, or steam or hot water heating, or several of such services, in Peoria, 


December 31, 1935, 59,745 electric and 45,637 gas customers’ meters. 


Capitalization 
Purpose 

| of Issue 

{ 

, Earnings 


First and Refunding Mortgage Thifty Year Five Per Cent. Geld Bonds 


due April 1, 1943 


First and Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 4' 4 % 


Outstanding as of 
merch 31, 156 
$ 7,178,500.00 

9,376,300.00 


First and Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 3! % Series due April 1, 1966. 


6% Preferred Stock, Cumulative, Par Value of Shares $100...... 
7% Preferred Steck, Cumulative, Par Value of Shares $100........... 
4'o% Preferred Stock, Cumulative, Par Value of Shares $100 adn 
Common Stock, No Par Value (210,000 shares), stated at........... ae 


Year ended 
December 31 


Total gross 
earnings 


SOUe ov ini on o2 oe oeinuee $5,538,133.51 
TUDE. cccnecenssseses 7,037,387.28 
SUED. ocrccnvesenses 7,507,782.66 
First quarter, 1936....  2,304,267.40 


*Includes operations of properties formerly owned by Illinois Power Company and Illinois Electric Power Company for 


only six months, 


8,723,500.00 
2,422,900.00 


rn) 





10,833,987.54 


Net Interest and othe. 
earnings fixed charges 
$2,145,276.67 $644,399.19 
2,780,740.90 888,696.50 
2,886,291.74 786,950.99 
902,531.76 199,605.18 


The annual dividend requirement on the 111,464 shares of 414% Preferred Stock will be $501,588. 


Certain Terms 
of the 
Preferred Stock 


the stockholders and has not been voted against by holders of 33!4% or more of the Preferred Stock outstanding. 


No additional Preferred Stock may be issued unless the net income of the Company during twelve consecutive months of 
the fifteen months preceding such issuance has been equal to 2!» times the dividend requirements on all Preferred Stock 
and stock senior thereto, if any, to be outstanding after the additional issue. The outstanding Preferred Stock may not 
be increased beyond 131,464 shares unless, prior to such additional issue, the stated capital as of March 31, 1936 represented 
by shares junior to the Preferred Stock shall have been increased by an amount at least equal to the aggregate par value 


of the additional shares of Preferred Stock proposed to be issued. 


No dividends may be declared on any stock junior to the Preferred Stock either out of paid-in surplus or out of surplus 
created by reducing stated capital, nor may dividends on any such junior stock be declared unless, after making provision 
for their payment, the balance of earned surplus shall amount to at least twice the annual dividend requirements on Preferred 
Stock and any stock senior thereto then outstanding. 


Underwriting 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the registration statement on file with the Commission, 
the Offering prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


and in 


Dated April 29, 1936 





Price $102 a share 


plus an amount equivalent to dividends at the rate of 412% per annum 
from May 12, 1936, to the date of payment. 





Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


E. W. Clark & Co. 
Central Republic Company 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the offering prospectus and is subject to the more 


$ 9,376,300.00 


Springfield, Pekin, DeKalb, Sycamore, and various other communities as well as in rural areas. The Company’s electric 

operations in Springfield are subject to competition with municipal operations. Natural gas is purchased from Panhandle 
\ Illinois Pipe Line Company. The Company owns four electric generating plants with an aggregate rated installed generator 
| capacity of 88,500 kilowatts (effective capacity 75,400 kilowatts), together with certain gas plants (used for stand-by 
| purposes), steam plants, electric transmission lines, substations, and electric and gas distribution systems serving as of | 


Reflecting later | 
changes and | 
present financing i| 


10,833,987.54 


It will be provided in proposed amendments to the Articles of Incorporation of the Company that Preferred Stock shall be 

i presently authorized in an aggregate of 250,000 shares and may be issued in different series of which the dividend rates, 
redemption prices, and amounts payable on liquidation will be determined by the board of directors. No stock having a 
priority over the Preferred Stock may be issued without the affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of the preferred shares 

H outstanding; and the Company may not incur indebtedness exceeding 15% of the stated capital represented by outstanding 
shares of Preferred Stock and stock junior thereto, together with surplus, except indebtedness maturing within one year 
or issued under the Company’s existing mortgage and deed of trust to Bankers Trust Company or a mortgage providing 
for refunding bonds issued under the existing mortgage or to the extent secured by pledge of an equal principal amount of 

bonds issued under either of such mortgages, unless the question of incurring such indebtedness has been submitted to 

| 

| 


The Preferred Stock will be fully paid and non-assessable. Each share will be entitled to one vote. The shares of Preferred 
Stock will have no preemptive rights. 


The underwriters named below have severally agreed, subject to certain terms and conditions and to the approval of Messrs. 
Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, their counsel, to purchase these shares of Preferred Stock from the Company, 
when, as and if authorized by adoption of the proposed amendments, at $102 a share (total $11,369,328) less underwriting 
discounts of $2.90 a share (total $323,245.60), leaving total net proceeds to the Company of $99.10 a share (total 
$11,046,082.40). If payment is made after May 12, 1936, there will be added to the price an amount equivalent to dividends 
at the rate of 414°, per annum from May 12 to the date of payment. 


Delivery will be made on or about May 12, 1936, in the form of registered interim certificates, authenticated by Bankers 
Trust Company, as trustee under an agreement to be entered into on May 12. The interim certificates will be transferable, 
until June 26, 1936, on the books of the Company at its agency, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., and will be exchangeable, 
on or after July 1, 1936, for definitive certificates for 414% Preferred Stock, plus 62!% cents a share in cash, being interest 
equivalent to dividends at the rate of 444% per annum from May 12, 1936, to July 1, 1936. If certificates for 419% Preferred 
Stock are not received by Bankers Trust Company by July 15, 1936, holders of interim certificates will be entitled to payment 
of $102 a share called for thereby, plus interest equivalent to dividends at the rate of 42% per annum from May 12, 1936 
to five days after date of notice. 


income 
$1,500,877.48 
1,892,644.40 
2,099,340.75 


7,178,000.00 
11,146,400.00 
The net proceeds from the sale of 111,464 shares of 414% Preferred Stock (estimated at $11,002,266 after deducting 
expenses), together with treasury funds in an estimated amount of approximately $700,000, will be used by the Com- 

pany to repay funds borrowed to provide for, or to reimburse the Company’s treasury for moneys expended for, the redemp- 

tion, on June 29, 1936, of the 111,464 shares of its outstanding 6% and 7% Preferred Stock, at the stipulated redemption 

price of $105 a share, or the purchase, prior to such date, of the said shares at not more than the redemption price thereof. The 
Company will also pay, as part of such redemption price, the accrued dividends on its 6% and 7% Preferred Stock called 

for redemption for the full quarter ending June 30, 1936, and will charge the amount thereof to surplus. 

The income statement in the offering prospectus, which must be read in conjunction with the notes thereon and appended 

thereto, shows the following: 


Net 


702,926.58 





ates News 





May 4, 1936 





high-grade _ securities 


temporarily. 
SPECULATION AVOIDED 


Then, if the Treasury has set in- 


terest rates too high for the mar- 
ket, speculators make a profit. On 
the other hand, if interest rates 


have been set too low, the offering 
may not move fast enough. 

These Treasury bills, however, 
will raise only about $500,000,000 by 
July 15, when most of the veterans 
will have received their bonds. 
This means that still more borrow- 
ing is to be expected. 


New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the filing 

for registration during the past 

week of the following new security 

issues: 

HEARN DEPARTMENT STORES, INC., 
New York City—45,.000 shares of $50 


par value 6 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock and 500,000 shares of $5 


par value common stock. Preferred 
stock is convertible to and including 
Mar. 31, 1937, into 3 shares of common, 


to and including Dec. 31, 1941, into 2's 
shares of common. Further data to 
be furnished by amendment. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM CORPORA- 
TION, Dallas, Texas—577,852 shares of 
$1 par value preferred stock and 288,- 
926 shares of one cent par value com- 
mon stock to be offered in units of 
two shares of preferred and one of 
common at $10 a unit. Presser & Lu- 
bin of New York City is the principal 
underwriter. 
‘ALIFORNIA WATER & TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif.— 
72,000 shares of outstanding $25 par 
value 6 cumulative preferred stock, 
of which 171,726 shares are to be of- 
fered by stockholders. 
WALTON-DODGE MANUFACTURING 
CO., Detroit, Mich.—48,000 shares of 
$10 par value common stock to be of- 
fered at par. 


a 














There’s a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 


problem. Have you found 





the answer to yours? 


aaa | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, Massachusetts 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, 
“Answering an Important Question.” 


, 
Name we. coe cee emcemeemecmsmames 
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In 28 New York State 


\ communities 





THE business man frequently finds his 
bank a fruitful source of business infor- 
mation. The more extensive its contacts, 
the greater the bank’s usefulness. 

Perhaps your business activities include 


New York State, the wealthiest market 





in this country. Available to you are the 


\ facilities of Marine Midland banks with 


offices in 28 Empire State communities. 





The Marine Midland banks’ knowledge 


of the New York State area extends well 





beyond the communities they serve. 


Sy 


MARINE MIDLAND 
BANKS. 


THROUGHOUT NEW YORK 


Vide 


ZZ 


STATE 


RESOURCES OVER $450,000,000 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS ARE LOCATED IN 





NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER BINGHAMTON 

NIAGARA FALLS rROY JAMESTOWN WATERTOWN 

LACK AWANNA LOCKPORT OSWEGCO N. TONAWANDA 

BATAVIA ENDICOTT CORTLAND JOHNSON CITY \\ 
TONAWANDA MALONE ALBION MEDINA N 
FAST AURORA CORINTH AVON ALEXANDRIA BAY ~ 
WEBSTER MIDDLEPORT SsODUS SNYDER 











YY 
Y4444 


Inquiries should be addressed to Marine Midland Trust Co., New York € in 






wy 


or to Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Wy 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. The record of thirty-five 


years of General Electric research — 2500 volumes in which G-E scientists have, day by 


day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A two-hundred-foot shelf of books 


athrill with the romance of human progress—answers to nature’s riddles—the discovery 


of hidden treasure. They contain the story of some of the greatest achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and the marvel of modern 


lighting—of the Coolidge x-ray tube and a new weapon against disease — of the high- 


vacuum tube and the miracle of radio—new tools for industry —copper brazing, atomic- 


hydrogen welding, Ca 


rboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure of fundamental knowl- 


edge, uncovered by G-E scientists —a reservoir on which the future will draw for ever- 
& y 


new developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks to the creation of wealth, the 


founding of new industries, the employment of new thousands of people —the results of 


G-E research that has 


saved the public from ten to a hundred dollars for every dollar it 


has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The United States 


+ TAXES VS. ECONOMY: WAR ON THE DEFICIT + 


wrt the nation needs is “an or- 

derly fiscal program looking to 
a balance of the Federal budget.” 
So says Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

On this point both business men 
and the Administration are agreed. 
But what is the proper path to a 
balanced budget? 

Business men, as represented by 
the Chamber of Commerce, say, “re- 
duce expenditures.” 

The Administration, as 
sented by Mr. Morgenthau, 
“additional taxes.” 

Meanwhile for the present fiscal 
year ending June 30 next, the 
Treasury anticipates a deficit of $5,- 
966,000,000. A peacetime record, this 
enormous deficit includes payment 
of the veterans’ bonus, an expense 
of $2,249,000,000 attributable to the 
last war. 

Mr. Morgenthau, in asking the 
Senate Finance Committee to vote 
more taxes, said that the deficit for 
the fiscal year starting July 1 would 
be only $2,675,000,000, if Congress 
votes the taxes proposed by President 
Roosevelt in his message of March 3. 

This includes the reenactment of 
processing taxes, a source of rev- 
enue ignored by the House in its 
consideration of the President’s tax 
wishes. These would be for a tem- 
porary period and would be designed 
to yield an added $337,000,000. 

Equity, Mr. Morgenthau believes, 
is the underlying principle of the 
new tax proposals. He told the 


repre- 
says, 


Senate Committee he had never 
heard anyone seriously question the 
justice of the “windfall tax” on 
processing taxes unpaid before Jan- 
uary 6 when the Supreme Court in- 
validated both the benefit payments 
and taxes of the AAA. Not to tax 
this money the Secretary feels would 
be “grossly unfair” to those who 
paid without questioning the validity 
of the tax. 

Taxes designed to encourage dis- 
tribution of corporate earnings are 
to Mr. Morgenthau “simply a pro- 
posal to put all taxes on business 
profits essentially .on the same 
equitable basis; to give no advan- 
tages and to impose no penalties 
upon corporation stockholders that 
are not given to and imposed upon 
the individual taxpayer who alone 
or as a partner derives his income 
from business profits.” 


FLOATING FUTURE LOANS 


Commenting further on the Fed- | 
eral fiscal situation, Mr. Morgen- 
thau told the Senators considering 
the tax bill that “The Treasury has 
been able to borrow readily the 
amounts necessary to finance the re- 
covery program and has been able 
to obtain these loans at steadily de- 
creasing rates. 

“The continuance of this satis- 
factory situation, however, will de- 
pend upon scrupulous adherence to 
an orderly program looking to a 
balance of the Federal budget just | 
as soon as the needs and abilities of | 
our people make that possible and 


thereafter upon a steady reduction 
in the public debt. 
C. OF C. OPPOSITION 

Quite different is the attitude of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. After listening to 
several speeches opposing the pro- 
posed tax bill now before Congress 
the Chamber went on record as fol- 
lows: 

“The first step in bringing order 
into the finances of the Federal 
Government should be reduction of 
expenditures both by Congress and 
by the Executive to those amounts 
which are needed for efficient ac- 
complishment of purposes which are 
necessary and appropriate for the 


| Federal Government. 


“There should be an accompany- 
ing system of Federal taxation that 
will have as its purpose the provi- 
sion of revenues adequate to meet 
these expenditures through taxes 
that are equitably distributed and 
that do not by encroachments 
threaten the revenue of States and 
local governments. 

“The bill now pending in Con- 
gress is not a measure of this kind 
and should have no place in the leg- 
islation of a period of economic re- 
covery. This bill has been brought 
forward without consideration of the 
reductions which should be made in 
expenditures.” 


PROBLEM BEFORE CONGRESS 
Whether reduced expenditures or 


higher taxes is to be the future 
course is a question for Congress to 


decide. The House by a vote of 
267-to-93 endorsed the Administra- 
tion viewpoint when on April 29 it 
passed the tax bill and sent it on 
to the Senate. 


Losing no time at all, the Senate 
Finance Committee called Secretary 
Morgenthau and his Treasury aides 
before it the next day. The Secre- 
tary’s testimony was followed by 
that of Guy T. Helvering, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. He told 
the committee that “none of the 
three sources of additional revenue 
suggested by the President involves 
new taxation.” 


The “windfall tax,” he said, was to 
recoup unpaid taxes previously 
levied. The proposed tax on cor- 
porate earnings was merely “to 
make effective the present sched- 
ules of income tax rates applicable 
to individual incomes” and the 
processing taxes “would only re- 
place the similar taxes previously 
in force.” 


Treasury aides were followed by 
representatives of business organiza- 
tions who took up the cudgel of op- 
position with the hope of moderat- 
ing or changing certain provisions of 
the bill which they thought would 
affect their interests with undue 
hardships. Public hearings are 
scheduled to last two weeks. 


As passed by the House, the tax 
measure included three amendments 
to the first draft reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee on 
April 21 

















PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


Calendar 
__ Years ; 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

* 1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 





SINKING 
FUND 





April 80, 1936. 





$40,362,000 


Series D 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Dated May 1, 1986 


Due May 1, 1996 


Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable. 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 








NEW YORK, Corporate Trustee 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Circular. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 3'2% Bonds 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Fully registered Bonds in 
denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 and authorized multiples of $10,000. 


Redeemable, in any part, for the Sinking Fund on 30 days’ notice on any interest payment date at 100%. Also redeem- 
able, as a whole or in part, at the option of the Company, upon 30 days’ notice on any interest payment date at the 
following prices: on or prior to May 1, 1941 at 105%; thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1947 at 104'4,%; thereafter and 
on or prior to May 1, 1953 at 104%; thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1959 at 103',%; thereafter and on or prior to 
May 1, 1965 at 103%; thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1971 at 102!/,%; thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1977 at 102%; 
thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1983 at 1011,%; thereafter and on or prior to May 1, 1989 at 101%; thereafter and on 
or prior to May 1, 1992 at 100/,%; and thereafter at 100%. Interest accrued on such redemption dates will also be payable. 


The issue and sale of these Bonds are subject to authorization by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds will be legal investments for savings banks in the State of New York. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company has summarized as follows certain parts of its letter 
dated April 27, 1986 describing this issue. The entire letter and Exhibits, contained in the Offering 
Circular, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


The net proceeds from the sale of these Bonds will be used, together with funds to be provided by the 
Company to the extent required, (a) to call on May 1, 1936 for redemption at 110% on July 1, 1936, 
$35,088,000 principal amount of the Company’s Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 41% Bonds, 
Series B, due January 1, 1995, and (b) to provide for the payment at maturity of $756,000 principal amount of 
Raleigh and Southwestern Railway Company First Mortgage 4% Bonds due July 1, 1936. Subject to certain terms 
and conditions, Morgan Stanley & Co. Incorporated and certain associates have agreed to purchase severally 
from the Company these Series D Bonds at 97/,% and accrued interest to date of delivery. 


EARNINGS The following compilation of earnings of The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company for the years 

1926 to 1935 inclusive (as to the period January 1, 1926 to April 30, 1930, both inclusive, consolidated 
with earnings of The Hocking Valley Railway Company, the properties of which were acquired by the Company 
on May 1, 1930) is from Page 6 of the Company’s letter describing these Bonds and is subject to the statements 
there made and to the information in the Company’s Condensed Income Accounts and Profit and Loss Accounts 
(Exhibits 2 and 3 attached to said letter) and the notes forming integral parts thereof. 


Railway Railway Fixed Charges 
Operating Operating Operating Gross and Miscellaneous 
Revenues Expenses _ Ratio Income Deductions 

$153,524,289 $101,796 ,900 68.3% $42,799,337 $11,818,623 
154,084,689 103,241,252 67.0% 42,748,090 11,223,780 
145,626,404 65.4% 43,916,750 11,242,144 
150,667,975 65.1% 46,845,995 10,349,176 
137,173,037 63.4% 44,971,419 10,822,580 
119,552,170 74,497 861 62.3% 37,598,665 10,902,181 

98,725,859 55,965,115 56.7% * 34,306,301 10,778,546 
105,969,522 58,326,084 55.0% 38,675,807 10,435,997 
109,489,077 60,814,971 55.5% 38,051,289 9,988,886 
114,031,434 63,289,894 55.5% 40,949,005 9,909,520 


Price 9942% and A 


The foregoing is merely 4 brief outline of certain information contained in the 
Offering Circular dated April 30, 1936, and is subject to the more detailed statements 
therein. The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained from the undersigned. 


ccrued Interest 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporat 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


security Upon the redemption and payment of the Series B bonds and the Raleigh and Southwestern bonds 
referred to above, there will be $65,146,000 principal amount of Refunding and Improvement Mort- 

gage bonds outstanding in the hands of the public, and also $22,868,000 principal amount of such bonds in the 
Company's treasury, all of which will be secured, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, by a direct lien on all 
of the 2,768 miles of road now owned in fee by the Company (‘excepting 48 miles acquired since the date of the 
Mortgage and not subjected to the lien thereof by subsequent supplements), on the Company’s interest in 17 miles 
of road operated under leasehold agreements, on 218 miles of road operated under trackage rights, and on the 
l Company’s owned equipment and its leasehold interest in leased equipment, all subject to the prior liens, in 
so far as they attach, of mortgages securing underlying bonds in the principal amount of $117,792,000 of which 

bonds in the principal amount of $116,420,000 are publicly held and to equipment obligations outstanding in 
the hands of the public on December 31, 1935, in the principal amount of $51,454,000. The Mortgage permits the 
issuance of additional bonds thereunder for a wide variety of purposes as set forth in the Company's letter 

| describing this issue, but does not permit additional bonds to be issued under present underlying mortgages 
except to a limited extent to refund prior debt secured by certain of said underlying mortgages. The Mortgage does 
| permit the extension, at any rate of interest, of bonds constituting prior debt. 
A Sinking Fund calculated to be sufficient to retire the entire issue on or before maturity will be 
provided. The Company will covenant to make semi-annually from November 1, 1936 to May 1, 1996, 
both inclusive, Sinking Fund payments of $103,000 plus an amount equal to interest at the annual 
rate of 3% on the Series D Bonds theretofore retired through operation of the Sinking Fund. Sinking Fund 
moneys are to be applied to the purchase of such Bonds at or below 100%, or if not so obtainable to redemption 
at 100% of such Bonds called by lot. 


The undersigned and associates have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company 
when, as and if issued and accepted by the undersigned and said associates, and subject to authorization 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of their issue and sale, and also subject to the approval of 
Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed of all legal proceedings in connection with their issue 
and sale. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when 
prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or about May 12, 1936, against payment 
therefor in New York funds. 
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Complete Banking Service 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


57TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 


Safe Deposit Vaults are operated by Bankers Safe Deposit Company at all New York Offices 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NLY FIFTY fleeting years ago this 
spring, young Charles Martin Hall 
held in his hand the first 
pellets of commercial Aluminum. They were 
the seeds of speed. 

For Hall had made a semiprecious metal into a 


shining 


common metal; had released its lightness to be made 
ready for the streamlined trains, the buses and 
trucks, and the swift all-metal airplane of our 
generation. 

Transportation and Aluminum have come of age 
together. 

The slow trains and the buggies of the early 
nineties had little need for the lightness of 
Aluminum, because the means whereby modern 
speeds are attained had yet to be developed and 
perfected. 

The saga of transportation is one of concurrent 
development of motive powers, steam, gasoline, and 
electricity; of roadbeds and highways; of concrete 
and metal and rubber; of hesitant wings maturing 
into commercial flight. 

In that progressive development there always 
comes a time, in the search for speed to shrink time 
and distance, when each field of transportation 
needs lightness for lightness sake. 

The airplane’s need avas first and most acute. 
Aviation had to have lightness coupled with great 
strength. It found Aluminum ready, made ready by 
years of steady, plugging progress. 

Nature made Aluminum light, but its strength 
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and versatility came from years of scientific research 
in quiet laboratories and on test floors. Pioneering 
studies in stresses and strains. Engineering tests 
that no common metal had ever been called upon to 
meet. Development of special heat-treated alloys. 
Methods to cut costs. 

By these things, speed was given wings. 

Aluminum was ready to answer the call for light- 
ness in all moving things: the automobile engine | 
piston, the bus body, the truck body, all moving : 
parts, all mass-in-motion, and finally, the stream- 
lined railroad trains. 

The engineering profession gave the challenge, 
The metal-working industry mastered the quirks. 
Great mills with costly equipment were built to 
produce the rolled sheet and structural shapes that 
were to be needed, before ever an order was on the 
books. Millions of dollars of earnings were plowed 
back into preparation for the day when transporta- 
tion engineers would begin to write lightness into 
their specifications. 

Engineers in quest of lightness staked their pro- 
fessional reputations on Aluminum’s ability to stand 
the gaff of rail and air and highway service. To them 
an appreciative industry expresses its thanks for 
their confidence, its homage for their vision. 

For the day of lightness is here. The swan song of 
needless weight is being sung. Aluminum has become 
the speed metal of a new and faster age. Side by 
side with the older metals it is giving you faster 
transportation, with greater safety and economy. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


Ve Wentied SRaS WARS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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our two major parties at the national conventions. 
To draft a platform that really represents the best 
interests of the people is one thing and to expect for 
one moment that such a pronouncement would ever be 
adopted at either national convention this year is perhaps 
a forlorn hope. 
Public opinion must, however, some day assert itself. 
Here is a Platform of Progress for both parties submit- 
ted with the conviction that these principles represent to- 
day a non-political effort to point the way to national re- 
covery and to a desirable evolution of the American con- 


stitutional system. 


Psi: vom timidity usually writes the platforms of 


1. We believe that the 10,000,- 
000 of our fellow citizens who are 


CUT AWAY THE 

OBSTACLES TO unemployed deserve the oppor- 
uni regain their jobs in pri- 

REEMPLOYMENT <a Sen and that this can be 


attained by removal of artificial barriers imposed by gov- 
ernment such as 

(a) the closing of the capital markets, 

(b) the confiscation of private property by punitive 
policies, 

(c) the waste of public funds 

(d) an unproductive and demoralizing system of taxa- 
tion. 

(e) price-fixing in agriculture which has curtailed our 
world market in cotton and other commodities and has 
increased unemployment in rural areas. 

(f) high tariffs. 

2. We believe that the 38,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
gainfully employed deserve to be assured of security in 
their present positions and to be freed from the threats of 
uncontrolled inflation made inevitable by a continuance 
of unbalanced budgets. We believe the employed must 
be protected against a decrease in the purchasing power 
of their pay envelopes through the decline in the amount 
of goods the dollar may buy. 

This protection can be given by establishing a sound 
fiscal policy and a sound system of taxation as well as by 
the removal of all subsidies to inefficiency and by the re- 
peal of those various New Deal measures which tend to- 
ward unjust enrichment and monopoly. 

3. We believe that exchange of goods and services, 
both nationally and internationally, is essential to 
recovery and that an enlargement of the volume of trans- 
actions is possible only by the removal of restrictions and 
barriers now fostered by our own government and by 
other governments devoted to the suicidal policies of 
economic nationalism with its quotas and high tariffs. 


4. We believe in a govern- 
ment that is honestly admin- 
istered for the people and does 


OF RIGHT OF 
not grant special privileges in 
REGULATION the form of financial subsidies 


and does not distribute graft to its political henchmen in 
the form of public offices paid for with the people’s money. 

5. We believe that the regulatory powers of our na- 
tional government are rightly used when seeking to re- 
move from the field of competition those monopolistic or 
other trade practices which are acknowledged by modern 
society to be dishonest, fraudulent or unfair. 

6. We believe that regulatory powers of government 
are wrongly used when seeking to correct those natural 
inequalities in economic life which arise from the genius 
or varying talents of management or the prudent appli- 
cation of savings to sound investments. 

7. We believe in a useful balance between the function 
of government as an administrator of even-handed justice 
and as a moral leader properly urging a constant improve- 
ment in our social standards through constitutional pro- 
cesses or by voluntary acts. We favor the moral suasion 
of an enlightened public opinion rather than the present- 
day coercion reminiscent of medievalism. , 

8. We recognize the value of collective bargaining so 
conducted as to promote the general welfare of workers. 
Due recognition should be given to the rights and inter- 
ests of all workers to bargain collectively or individually 
without coercion from any source. 

9. We believe in the merit system in government and 
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A PLATFORM OF PROGRESS 


Suggestions for the Two Major Parties Based Upon a Non-Political Desire of the 
People for Efficient Government and for the Development of Our Economic 


System so as to Regain 10,000,000 Jobs 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


in private business. Existing penal codes should be re- 
vised to forbid any recommendations, or endorsements by 
any members of the Congress for any appointive positions 
within the power of the Executive branch of the govern- 
ment either with respect to offices requiring or not re- 
quiring confirmation by the Senate. 

10. We believe in a single term of six years for the 
President and Vice President of the United States and 
neither shall be eligible for election at any time thereafter. 


NEED STRICT 


11. We believe in the establish- 
ment of a budget system in which 
each party in Congress at the be- 


BUDGETING OF 
EXPENDITURES ginning of every session shall as- 
sume responsibility for an esti- 


mate of expenditures and receipts. We oppose any dis- 
bursements outside of the final budget adopted unless the 
increase or decrease is approved by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses. 

12. We favor giving the President the power to veto 
any single item in an appropriation bill without invalidat- 
ing the entire measure and, when such item is vetoed, it 
shall not be restored except with the approval of two- 
thirds of the membership of both houses of Congress. 

13. We favor the development of a system of taxation 
which shall coordinate the tax agencies of federal, state 
and city governments to the end that each shall occupy 
a particular field of taxation without overlapping. 

14. We favor the establishment of a non-partisan com- 
mission of seven members appointed for life who shall 
make a continuous check on the necessity of continuing 
various governmental agencies and an.annual report on 
the efficiency or effectiveness of each governmental estab- 
lishment in terms of moneys spent. 


A TRUE BLEND 


15. We favor the exercise of 
existing federal and state power 
within the Constitution to the end 


OF POWERS OF 
that those national problems re- 
GOVERNMENT quiring it shall es unified treat- 


ment by government in cooperation with business and ag- 
riculture. We oppose any restriction of production either 
in industry or agriculture, preferring instead the enlarge- 
ment of America’s domestic and foreign markets. 

16. We favor the development by government of nat- 
ural resources and the sources of power whenever private 
industry is unable to furnish adequate service or when- 
ever an undeveloped area necessitates government aid be- 
cause private capital is unavailable. When such facilities 
are fully developed, we favor the leasing of such projects 
to private agencies through competitive bids and under 
contracts guaranteeing rates in the public interest, such 
contracts to be approved by state commissions in the 
areas affected. 

17. We favor such amendments of the present Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act as are necessary to permit reopen- 
ing the capital markets. We favor the exercise of the 
federal police power in the marketing of securities only 
to the extent of preventing fraud and misrepresentation 
but we condemn any effort to use the power of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to control the manage- 
ment of American enterprises under the pretext of regu- 
lating security sales. 


18. We favor the removal of 


CHANGES THAT i ee 

e Bureau of Internal Revenue 
WOULD BRING from the Treasury Department 
REAL EFFICIENCY nd the establishment of the Bu- 


reau as an independent agency 
with an Auditor General appointed for a 15-year term 
with the approval of two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress. 

19. We favor the conversion of the Department of 
Justice into an independent agency with a Solicitor Gen- 
eral similarly appointed so that law enforcement may be 
removed from the domain of politics or political pressure, 
and so that advisory opinions on the constitutionality of 
proposed legislation may be rendered to Congress with- 
out regard to political influence or the effect of such opin- 
ions on the political aims or maneuvers of an administra- 
tion in power or of the opposition party. 

20. We favor an aggressive policy of international co- 
operation looking to the removal of such trade barriers 








and impediments to currency stabilization as threaten the 
future safety of civilization. We condemn the present 
tendency toward “self containment” and economic isola- 
tion which, unless checked, will drive the world into an- 
other era of war. 

21. We believe that social improvement with real op- 
portunities for old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
shorter hours of work and higher wages can best be at- 
tained by electing a Congress consisting of independent 
minded representatives who will permit the American 
economic system to function in order that the charges of 
such a social program, whether enacted by the states or 
by the states in cooperation with the federal government, 
may be paid out of the fruits of an increasing prosperity 
and a sound economic growth. 

22. We believe in the gradual retirement of govern- 
ment from all activities in competition with private busi- 
ness and the withdrawal of the government from lending 
operations just as soon as adequate machinery can be set 
up by private agencies to take over emergency functions. 
DEALING WITH 23. We believe in human rights 
as superior to all others. Among 
these paramount rights are hu- 


PROBLEMS OF 
THE JOBLESS man rights in property, human 
rights in savings and human 


rights in the preservation of decent standards of living. 
A high purchasing power and a substantial increase in em- 
ployment are essential to these standards. 

24. We believe that reemployment will best be fostered, 
first, by an occupational survey and, second, by a re- 
classification of all the unemployed together with the es- 
tablishment of committees in industry and business so 
that as rapidly as jobs are created by the removal of gov- 
ernment interferences employment may be given to those 
who are fitted for work. 

25. We believe that relief for the unemployed should be 
administered by non-partisan committees in local com- 
munities and that funds shall be granted by the federal 
government only in the form of loans repayable by the 
states on a 30-year basis. 

26. We believe in the establishment of an Administra- 
tive Service to include all executive positions below the 
rank of a Cabinet portfolio and the establishment of a 
Personnel Commission of seven members appointed for 
life to review every five years the tenure of such adminis- 
trative officials based on the effectiveness of their service. 


27. We favor the freedom of 
the radio from government intim- 
idation or influence. This can 


TO PRESERVE 
CONSTITUTION be achieved by issuing thrée-year 
licenses for wave lengths with 


terms of renewal based only on the quality of mechanical 
reception, standards for which should be established by a 
commission of competent engineers. 

28. We favor legislation which will make it a penal of- 
fense for any member of Congress to approach any per- 
son in the executive establishment with respect to the dis- 
bursement of any public moneys or to appear before any 
executive department or commission on behalf of any con- 
stituents or anybody else to obtain contracts or agree- 
ments for said constituents or to influence the award of 
any projects involving the expenditure of public funds. 

29. We believe in maintaining the integrity of our sys- 
tem of constitutional law. To this end we favor a pledge 
by presidential candidates that any appointments to va- 
cancies in the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
be filled from panels suggested by members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and that in the event any names not 
suggested by the American Bar Association are consid- 
ered by the Executive he shall pledge himself to require 
endorsement by the bar association of the state in which 
the proposed member of the Court shall have spent the 
major part of his law practice. Similar procedure should 
be followed in the appointment of all other federal judges. 

30. We believe, as did the founders of our republic, that 
our representatives in government should be the agents of 
the people and not their masters, and that the Constitution 
is a compact between the people and their agents to be 
amended or modified only by the will of the people and 
only in the manner provided by the Constitution itself. 
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